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The  interest  excited  by  this  work,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  makes  every  body  much  more  anxious  to  know 
what  it  contains,  than  what  is  said  of  it.  Were  a  reviewer 
to  stand  prating  at  the  threshold,  as  is  the  wont  of  such 
persons,  his  tittle-tattle  would  be  considered  little  short 
of  an  impertinence,  seeing  that  his  readers  are  thinking 
all  the  time  not  of  him,  but  of  Lord  Byron.  To  escape 
this  odium,  we  propose  presenting  to-day  a  selection  of 
the  most  interesting  extracts  we  can  find, — reserving  for 
next  week  our  own  opinions,  which  we  shall  then  deliver 
with  the  gravity  due  to  the  “  wise  saws  and  modern  in¬ 
stances,”  to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  birth. 

The  second  volume  of  this  noble  piece  of  biography 
commences  with  Byron’s  final  departure  for  the  conti¬ 
nent,  carries  us  through  all  the  events  of  his  continental 
life,  and  finally  closes  the  scene  with  the  premature  ex¬ 
tinction  of  all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  at  Missolonghi. 
We  shall  commence  our  quotations  with  Moore’s  account 
of  a  visit  he  paid  to  Lord  Byron  in  Italy,  in  which  there 
is  much  interesting  matter  : 

3IOORE’s  visit  to  BYRON  IN  ITALY. 

‘‘  Having  parted,  at  Milan,  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
whom  I  had  accompanied  from  England,  and  whom  I  was 
to  rejoin,  after  a  short  visit  to  Rome,  at  Genoa,  I  made  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  small  and  (as  it  soon  proved)  crazy  travelling 
carriage,  and  proceeded  alone  on  my  way  to  Venice.  My 
time  l^ing  limited,  I  stopped  no  longer  at  the  intervening 
places  than  was  sufficient  to  hurry  over  their  respective 
wonders,  and,  leaving  Padua  at  noon,  on  the  8th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  I  found  myself,  about  two  o’clock,  at  the  door  of  my 
friend’s  villa,  at  La  Mira.  He  was  but  just  up,  and  in  his 
bath ;  but  the  servant  having  announced  my  amval,  he 
returned  a  message,  that,  if  I  would  wait  till  he  was  dress¬ 
ed,  he  would  accompany  me  to  Venice.  The  interval  I 
employed  in  c-onversing  with  my  old  acquaintance,  Fletcher, 
and  ill  viewing,  under  his  guidance,  some  of  the  apartments 
of  the  villa. 

“  It  was  not  long  before  Lord  Byi’on  himself  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  the  delight  I  felt  in  meeting  him  once  more, 
after  a  separation  of  so  many  years,  was  not  a  little  heighten- 
by  observing  that  his  pleasure  was  to  the  full  as  gi*eat, 
while  it  was  rendered  doubly  touching  by  the  evident  rarity 
of  such  meetings  to  him  of  late,  and  the  frank  outbreak  of 
cordiality  and  gaiety  with  which  he  gave  way  to  his  feel¬ 
ings.  It  would  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  convey  to  those 
who  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  felt  the  charm  of  his 
manner,  any  idea  of  what  it  could  be  when  under  the  in- 
^  fiuence  of  such  pleasurable  excitement,  as  it  was  most  flat- 
\  teringly  evident  he  experienced  at  this  moment, 
f  ,  ^  ®  good  deal  struck,  however,  by  the  alteration 

that  hacl  taken  place  in  his  personal  appearance.  He  had 
grown  fatter,  both  in  person  and  face,  and  the  latter  had 
most  suffered  by  the  change— having  lost,  by  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  feiitures,  some  of  that  refined  and  spiritualized 
J^k,  that  had,  in  other  times,  distinguished  it.  The  addi- 
of  whiskers,  too,  which  he  had  not  long  before  been 
Wmuced  to  adopt,  from  heai*ing  that  some  one  had  sjiid  he 
a  ‘  fiiccia  di  musico,’  as  well  as  the  length  to  which  his 
grew  down  on  his  neck^  and  the  rather  foreign  air  of 
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his  cjiat  and  cap — all  combined  to  produce  that  dissimilarity 
to  his  former  self  I  had  observed  in  him.  He  was  still, 
however,  eminently  handsome ;  and,  in  exchange  for  what-^ 
ever  his  features  may  have  lost  of  their  high,  romantic 
character,  they  had  become  more  fitted  for  the  expression 
of  that  arch,  waggish  wisdom,  that  Epicurean  play  of  hu¬ 
mour,  which  he  had  shown  to  be  equally  inherent  in  his 
various  and  prodigally-gifted  nature ;  while,  by  the  some¬ 
what  increased  roundness  of  the  contours,  the  resemblance 
of  his  finely-formed  mouth  and  chin  to  those  of  the  Belve¬ 
dere  Apollo,  had  become  still  more  striking. 

“  His  breakfast,  which  I  found  he  rarely  took  before 
three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  speedily  dis¬ 
patched — his  habi  t  being  to  eat  it  standing,  and  the  meal 
in  general  consisting  of  one  or  two  raw  eggs,  a  cup  of  tea, 
without  either  milk  or  sugar,  and  a  bit  of  dry  biscuit.  Be¬ 
fore  we  took  our  departure,  he  presented  me  to  the  Countess 
Guiccioli,  who  was  at  this  time,  as  my  readers  already 
know,  living  under  the  same  roof  with  him  at  La  Mira ; 
and  who,  with  a  style  of  beauty  singular  in  an  Italian,  as 
being  fair-complexioned  and  delicate,  left  an  impression 
upon  my  mind,  during" this  our  first  short  interview,  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  amiableness,  such  as  all  that  I  have  since 
known  or  heard  of  her  has  but  served  to  confirm.” 

We  cannot  better  follow  up  this  extract  than  with  the 
following  curious  occurrence,  which  Byron  describes  in 
his  own  powerful  and  original  way : 

AN  ADVENTURE  AT  VENICE. 

Venice  is  in  the  estro  of  her  carnival,  and  I  have  been 
up  these  last  two  nights  at  the  ridotto  and  the  ojiera,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  Now  for  an  adventure.  A  few 
days  ago,  a  gondolier  brought  me  a  billet  without  asubscrip-^ 
tion,  intimating  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  meet 
me  either  in  gondola,  or  at  the  island  of  San  Lazaro,  or  at 
a  third  rendezvous,  indicated  in  the  note.  ‘  I  know  the 
country’s  disposition  well,* — in  Venice  ‘  they  do  let  heaven 
see  those  tricks  they  dare  not  show,*  &c.  &c. ;  so,  for  all 
response,  I  said  that  neither  of  the  three  places' suited  me; 
but  that  I  would  either  be  at  home  at  ten  at  night  alonc^  or 
be  at  the  ridotto  at  midnight,  where  the  writer  might  meet 
me  masked.  At  ten  o’clock  I  was  at  home  and  alone,  (Ma¬ 
rianna  was  gone  with  her  husband  to  a  conversazione,) 
when  the  door  of  my  apartment  opened,  and  in  walked  a 
well-looking  and  (for  an  Italian)  biouda  girl  of  about  nine¬ 
teen,  who  informed  me  that  she  was  married  to  the  brother 
of  my  arnorosa^  and  wished  to  have  some  conversation  with 
me.  I  made  a  decent  reply,  and  we  had  some  talk  in  Ita¬ 
lian  and  Romaic,  (her  mother  being  a  Greek  of  Corfu,) 
when,  lo  !  in  a  very  few  minutes  in  marches,  to  my  very 
great  astonishment,  Marianna  S  ♦  *,  in  propria  persona^ 
and,  after  making  a  most  polite  curtsy  to  her  sister-in-law. 
and  to  me,  without  a  single  word  seizes  her  said  sister-in- 
law  by  the  hair,  and  bestows  upon  her  some  sixteen  ships, 
which  would  have  made  your  ear  ach  only  to  hear  their 
echo.  I  need  not  describe  the  screaming  which  ensued. 
The  luckless  visitor  took  flight.  I  seized  Marianna,  who, 
after  several  vain  efforts  to  get  away  in  pursuit  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  fairly  went  into  fits  in  my  anns;  and,  in  spite  of  rea¬ 
soning,  eau  de  Cologne,  vinegar,  half  a  pint  of  water,  and 
God  knows  what  other  waters  beside,  continued  so  till  past 
midnight. 

“  After  damning  my  servants  for  letting  people  in  with¬ 
out  apprising  me,  I  found  that  Marianna  in  tne  morning 
had  seen  her  sister-in-law’s  gondolier  on  the  stairs ;  and, 
suspecting  that  his  apparition  boded  her  iiogood,  had  either 
returned  of  her  own  accord,  or  been  followed  by  her  innids 
or  some  other  spy  of  her  people,  to  the  conversazione,  frotnr 
wlience  sl>e  returned  to  (perpetrate  this  piece  of  piigitisHi/ 
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I  had  seen  fits  before,  and  also  some  small  scenery  of  the 
same  genus  in  and  out  of  our  island ;  but  this  was  not  all. 
After  about  an  hour,  in  comes — who?  why.  Signor  S  • 
her  lord  and  husband,  and  finds  me  with  his  wife  fainting 
upon  a  sofa,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  confusion,  dishevelled 
hair,  bats,  handkerchiefs,  salts,  smelling  bottles— and  the 
lady  as  pale  as  ashes,  without  sense  or  motion.  His  first 
question  was,  *  What  is  all  this?*  The  lady  could  not  re¬ 
ply — so  I  did.  I  told  him  the  explanation  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  recover  his  wife — at  least,  her  senses.  This  came 
about  in  due  time  of  suspiration  and  respiration. 

“  You  need  not  be  alarmed — jealousy  is  not  the  order  of 
the  day  in  Venice,  and  daggers  are  out  of  fashion,  while 
duels,  on  love  matters,  are  unknown — at  least  with  the 
husbands.  But,  for  all  this,  it  was  an  awkward  affair; 

.  and  though  he  must  have  known  that  I  made  love  to  Mari¬ 
anna,  yet  I  believe  he  was  not,  till  that  evening,  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  had  gone.  It  is  very  well  known 
that  almost  all  the  married  women  have  a  lover ;  but  it  is 
'usual  to  keep  up  the  forms,  as  in  other  nations.  I  did  not, 
therefore,  know  what  the  devil  to  say.  I  could  not  out 
with  the  truth,  out  of  regard  to  her,  and  I  did  not  choose 
to  lie  for  my  sake  : — besides,  the  thing  told  itself.  I  thought 
'the  best  way  would  be  to  let  her  explain  it  as  she  chose  (a 
'woman  being  never  at  a  loss — the  devil  always  sticks  by 
them)— only  determining  to  protect  and  carry  her  off,  in 
case  of  any  ferocity  on  the  part  of  the  Signor.  I  saw  that 
he  was  quite  calm.  She  went  to  bed,  and  next  day — how 
they  settled  it,  I  know  not,  but  settle  it  they  did.  Well — 
then  1  had  to  explain  to  Marianna  about  this  never-to-be- 
suflicieiitly  confounded  sister-in-law:  which  I  did  by 
swearing  innocence,  eternal  constancy,  &c.  &c.** 

•It  appears  that  Byron  was  requested  to  write  a  work 
on  Italy,  but  this  he  declined  doing,  on  good  grounds.  In 
the  following  hasty  remarks,  however,  on  this  subject, 
there  is  more  substantial  thinking  than  is  to  be  found  in 
one  half  of  the  flimsy  books  of  modern  tourists  and  tra¬ 
vellers  ; 

REMARKS  ON  ITALY  AND  THE  ITALIANS. 

'  “  You  ask  me  for  a  volume  of  manners,  &c.,  on  Italy, 
perhaps  I  am  in  the  case  to  know  more  of  them  than  most 
Englishmen,  because  1  have  lived  among  the  natives,  and 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  Englishmen  never  resided 
before  (I  speak  of  Romagna  and  this  place  particularly); 
t>ut  there  are  many  reasons  why  I  do  not  choose  to  treat  in 
print  on  such  a  subject.  I  have  lived  in  their  houses  and 
in  the  heart  of  their  families,  sometimes  merely  as  ^  amico 
di  casa,*  and  sometimes  as  ^  amico  di  cuore,’  of  the  Dama, 
and  in  neither  case  do  I  feel  myself  authorized  in  making 
a  book  of  them.  Their  moral  is  not  your  moral ;  their  life 
is  not  your  life ;  you  would  not  understand  it :  it  is  not 
English,  nor  French,  nor  German,  which  you  would  all 
understand.  The  conventual  education,  the  cavalier  servi¬ 
tude,  the  habits  of  thought  and  living,  are  so  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  the  difference  becomes  so  much  more  striking 
the  more  you  live  intimately  with  them,  that  I  know  not 
|iow  to  make  you  comprehend  a  people  who  are  at  once 
temperate  and  profligate,  serious  in  their  characters  and 
buffoons  in  their  amusements,  capable  of  impressions  and 
passions  which  are  at  once  sudden  and  durabk,  (what  you 
find  in  no  other  nation,)  and  who  actually  have  no  society, 
f  what  we  would  call  so, )  as  you  may  see  by  their  comedies ; 
they  have  no  real  comedy,  not  even  in  Goldini,  and  that  is 
because  they  have  no  society  to  draw  it  from. 

Their  conversazioni  are  not  society  at  all.  They  go  to 
the  theatre  to  talk,  and  into  company  to  hold  their  tonguts. 
The  uH)men  sit  in  a  circle,  and  the  men  gather  into  groups, 
dr  they  play  at  dreary  faro,  or  ‘  lotto  reale,*  for  small  sums. 
Their  academic  are  concerts  like  our  own,  with  better  music 
and  more  form.  Their  best  things  are  the  carnival  balls 
and  masquerades,  when  every  body  runs  mad  for  six  weeks. 
After  their  dinners  and  suppers  they  make  extempore 
verses  and  buffoon  one  another ;  but  it  is  in  a  humour  which 
you  would  not  enter  into,  ye  of  the  north. 

“  In  their  houses  it  is  better.  I^should  know  something 
4if  the  matter,  having  had  a  pretty  general  experience 
among  their  women,  from  the  fisherman*8  wife  up  to  the 
Nobil  Dama  whom  I  serve.  Their  system  has  its  rules, 
and  its  fitnesses,  and  its  decorums,  so  as  to  be  reduce<l  to  a 
kind  of  discipline  or  game  at  hearts,  which  admits  few  de¬ 
viations,  unless  you  wish  to  lose  it.  They  are  extremely 
tenacious,  and  jealous  as  furies,  not  [>ermitting  their  lovers 
even  to  marry  if  they  can  help  it,  and  keeping  them  always 


fdose  to  them  in  public  as  in  private,  whenever  they  can 
In  short,  they  transfer  marriage  to  adultery,  and  strike 
the  not  out  of  that  commandment.  The  reason  is,  that 
they  marry  for  their  parents,  and  love  for  themselves. 
They  exact  fidelity  from  a  lover  as  a  debt  of  honour,  while 
they  pay  the  husband  as  a  tradesman,  that  is,  not  at  all. 
You  hear  a  person*s  character,  male  or  female,  canvassed 
not  as  depending  on  their  conduct  to  their  husbands  or 
wives,  but  to  their  mistress  or  lover.  If  I  wrote  a  quarto 
I  don’t  know  that  I  could  do  more  than  amplify  what  1 
have  here  noted.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  they  do 
all  this,  the  greatest  outward  respect  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
husband,  not  only  by  the  ladies,  but  by  their  Serventi— 
particularly  if  the  husband  serves  no  one  himself  (which  is 
not  often  the  case,  however) ;  so  that  you  would  often  sup¬ 
pose  them  relations — the  Servente  making  the  figure  of  one 
adopted  into  the  family.  Sometimes  the  ladies  run  a  little 
restive  and  elope,  or  divide,  or  make  a  scene;  but  this  is  at 
starting,  generally  when  they  know  no  better,  or  when 
they  fall  in  love  with  a  foreigner,  or  some  such  anomaly— 
and  is  always  reckoned  unnecessary  and  extravagant.’* 

After  their  final  separation,  Byron  had  rarely  any 
correspondence,  either  direct  or  indirect,  with  his  wife. 
One  letter,  however,  is  given,  dated  “  Pisa,  Nov.  17th, 
1821,”  addressed  by  the  exiled  husband  to  his  wife,  upon 
an  interesting  and  touching  occasion.  It  is  written  not 
altogether  coldly,  but  with  the  dignity  and  determination 
of  a  man  who  was  resolutely  fixed  in  the  line  of  conduct 
to  which  he  had  been  driven.  It  is  not  the  letter  of  one 
who  had  ever  attempted  conduct  so  gross,  that  his  survi¬ 
ving  spouse,  to  guard  herself  from  the  charge  of  callous¬ 
ness,  can  only  hint  at  it  darkly’’,  as  if  ashamed  to  divulge 
it.  The  letter  is  the  manly  and  straight-forward  com¬ 
position  of  one  who  felt  he  had  been  harshly  used,  al¬ 
though,  at  the  same  time,  not  ignorant  of  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  his  own  temper.  It  is  as  follows  : 

LETTER  FROM  THE  CONTINENT  TO  LADY  BYRON. 

“  Pisa^  November  \lth,  1821. 

‘‘  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  *  Ada’s  hair,* 
which  is  very  soft  and  pretty,  and  nearly  as  dark  already  as 
mine  was  at  twelve  years  old,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  1 
recollect  of  some  in  Augusta’s  possession,  taken  at  that  age. 
But  it  don’t  curl — perhaps  from  its  b<*ing  let  grow. 

“  I  also  thank  you  for  the  inscription  of  the  date  and 
name,  and  I  will  tell  you  why ;  I  believe  that  they  are  the 
only  two  or  three  words  of  your  handwriting  in  my  pos» 
session.  For  your  letters  I  returned,  and  except  the  two 
words,  or  rather  the  one  word,  *  Household,’  written  twic^ 
in  an  old  account-book,  I  have  no  other.  I  burnt  your  last 
note,  for  two  reasons ; — Istly,  It  was  written  in  a  style  not 
very  agreeable ;  and,  2dly,  I  wished  to  take  your  word 
without  documents,  which  are  the  worldly  resources  of  sus¬ 
picious  people. 

“  I  suppose  that  this  note  will  reach  you  somewhere 
about  Ada’s  birthday — the  10th  of  December,  I  believe. 
She  will  then  be  six,  so  that  in  about  twelve  more  I  shall 
have  some  chance  of  meeting  her— perhaps  sooner,  if  I  am 
obliged  to  go  to  England  by  business  or  otherwise.  Recol¬ 
lect,  however,  one  thing,  either  in  distance  or  nearness— 
every  day  which  keeps  us  asunder  should,  after  so  long  a 
period,  rather  soften  our  mutual  feelings,  which  must  al¬ 
ways  have  one  rallying-point  as  long  as  our  child  exists, 
which,  I  presume,  we  both  hope  will  be  long  after  either  of 
her  parents. 

“  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  separation,^  ha» 
been  considerably  more  than  the  whole  brief  period  of  our 
union,  and  the  not  much  longer  one  of  our  prior  acquaint¬ 
ance.  We  both  made  a  bitter  mistake ;  but  now  it  is  over, 
and  irrevocably  so.  For,  at  thirty-three  on  my  part,  and 
a  few  years  less  on  yours,  though  it  is  no  very  extended 
period  of  life,  still  it  is  one  when  the  habits  and  thoughts 
are  generally  so  formed,  as  to  admit  of  no  modification  ;  and 
as  we  could  not  agree  when  younger,  we  should  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  do  so  now. 

“  I  say  all  this,  because  I  own  to  you,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  every  thing,  I  considered  our  reunion  as  not  im¬ 
possible  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  separation— but  then 
I  gave  up  the  hope  entirely  and  for  ever.  But  this  very 
impossibility  of  reunion  seems  to  me  at  least  a  reason  why, 
on  all  the  few  points  of  discussion  which  can  arise  between 
us,  we  should  preserve  the  courtesies  of  life,  and  as  much 
of  its  kindness,  as  people  who  are  never  to  meet  may  pi’e- 
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serve  perh^s  more  easily  than  nearer  connexions.  For  my 
own  ^rt,  lam  violent,  but  not  malignant;  for  only  fresh 
provo^tions  can  awaken  my  resentments.  To  you,  who 
are  colder  and  more  concentrated,  I  would  just  hint, 
that  you  may  sometimes  mistake  the  depth  of  a  cold 
anger  for  dignity,  and  a  worse  feeling  for  <luty.  I  assure 
you  that  I  bear  you  now  (whatever  I  may  have  done)  no 
resentment  whatever.  Remember,  that  if  you  have  injured 
fnc  in  aught,  this  forgiveness  is  something  ;  and  that,  if  I 
have  injured  you,  it  is  something  more  still,  if  it  be  true,  as 
the  moralists  say,  that  the  most  offending  are  the  least  for¬ 
giving. 

«  Whether  the  offence  has  been  solely  on  my  side,  or  re¬ 
ciprocal,  or  on  yours  chiefly,  I  have  ceased  to  reflect  upon 
any  but  two  things— viz.  that  you  are  the  mother  of  my 
child,  and  that  we  shall  never  meet  again.  I  think,  if  you 
also  consider  the  two  corresponding  points  with  reference 
to  myself,  it  will  be  better  for  all  three.  Yours  ever, 

“  Noel  Byron.” 

Some  readers  will  perhaps  be  disappointed  that  Moore 
has  scarcely  alluded  at  all  to  the  charges  which  Lady 
Byron  and  her  friends  have  recently  advanced  against 
the  deceased  poet.  He  has  given  Lady  Byron’s  “  Letter,” 
or  “Remarks,”  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  without  any 
comment;  and  he  carefully  abstains  from  entering  the  lists 
with  Thomas  Campbell.  This  may  be  prudent  in  so  far 
as  he  himself  is  concerned, — but  we  doubt  whether  it  is 
generous  towards  his  departed  friend.  This  duty,  we 
think,  became  more  imperative  on  the  biographer,  when 
we  see  him  giving  a  place  in  his  work  to  such  a  passage 
.  as  the  following  : 

byron’s  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to  his 

SEPARATION  FROM  HIS  WIFE. 

“  The  chief  subject  of  our  conversation,  when  alone,  was 
his  marriage,  and  the  load  of  obloquy  which  it  had  brought 
upon  him.  He  was  most  anxious  to  know  the  worst  that 
had  been  alleged  of  his  conduct ;  and  as  this  was  our  first 
opportunity  of  speaking  together  on  the  subject,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  put  his  candour  most  searchingly  to  the  proof, 
not  only  by  enumerating  the  various  charges  I  had  heard 
brought  against  him  by  others,  but  by  specifying  such 
portions  of  these  charges  as  I  had  been  inclined  to  think  not 
incredible  myself.  To  all  this  he  listened  with  patience, 
and  answered  with  the  most  unhesitating  frankness,  laugh¬ 
ing  to  scorn  the  tales  of  unmanly  outrage  related  of  him, 
but  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  that  there  had  been  in 
his  conduct  but  too  much  to  blame  and  regret,  and  stating  one 
or  two  occasions,  during  his  domestic  life,  when  he  had  been 
irritated  into  letting  the  ‘  breath  of  bitter  words’  escape  him 
-—words,  rather  those  of  the  unquiet  spirit  that  possessed 
him  than  his  own,  and  which  he  now  evidently  rememhered 
with  a  degree  of  remorse  and  pain,  which  might  well  have 
entitled  them  to  be  forgotten  by  others.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  manifest,  that,  whatever  admissions  he  might  be 
inclined  to  make  respecting  his  own  delinquencies,  the 
inordinate  measure  of  the  punishment  dealt  out  to  him  had 
sunk  deeply  into  his  mind;  and  with  the  usual  effect  of 
such  injustice,  drove  him  also  to  be  unjust  himself— so  much 
so,  indeed,  as  to  impute  to  the  quarter  to  which  he  now 
traced  all  his  ill  fate,  a  feeling  of  fixed  hostility  to  himself, 
which  would  not  rest,  he  thought,  even  at  his  grave,  but 
continue  to  persecute  his  memory,  as  it  was  now  embitter- 
•ing  his  life.  So  strong  was  this  impression  u|>on  him,  that, 
during  one  of  our  few  intervals  of  seriiiusness,  he  conjureil 
by  our  friendship,  if,  as  he  both  felt  and  hoped,  I 
should  survive  him,  not  to  let  unmerited  censure  settle  upon 
his  name,  but,  while  1  surrendered  him  up  to  condemnation 
where  he  deserved  it,  to  vindicate  him  where  aspersed, 
flow  grcmndless  and  wrongful  were  these  apprehensions, 
the  early  death  which  he  so  often  predicted  and  sighed  for 
has  enabled  us,  unfortunately,  but  too  soon  to  testify.  So 
ar  from  having  to  defend  him  against  any  such  assailants, 
an  unworthy  voice  or  two,  from  persons  more  injurious  as 
triads  than  as  enemies,  is  all  that  I  find  raised  in  hostility 
to  his  name;  while  by  few,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would 
a  generous  amnesty  over  his  grave  be  more  readily  and  cor- 
lally  concurred  in  than  by  her,  among  whose  numerous 
virtues  a  forgiving  charity  towards  himself  was  the  only 
one  to  which  she  had  not  yet  taught  him  to  render  justice.” 

The  last  two  sentences  of  the  above  extract  are  to  us 
rather,  unintelligible.  If  they  mean  any  thing,  they  imply 
a  aneer  at  Campbelli  and  a  compliment  to  I^dy  Byron, 


who,  considering  her  late  conduct,  is  the  very  last  person 
that  any  friend  of  her  husband  ought  to  compliment.  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  next  Saturday. 

In  a  letter  to  his  publisher,  Mr  Murray,  Lord  Byron 
lays  down  the  rules  which  he  announces  his  intention  to 
adhere  to  in  prosecuting  his  studies.  We  shall  entitle 
them 

byron’s  rules  of  literary  conduct. 

TO  MR  MURRAY. 

“  Ravenna,  Sept,  1821. 

“  I  have  been  thinking  over  our  late  correspondence,  and 
wish  to  propose  to  you  the  following  articles  for  our  future: 

“  Istly.  That  you  shall  write  to  me  of  yourself,  of  the 
health,  wealth,  and  welfare  of  all  friends;  h\xt  oi  me  {quoad 
7/jf )  little  or  nothing. 

“2dly.  That  you  shall  send  me  soda-powders,  tooth- 
powder,  tooth-brushes,  or  any  such  anti-odontalgic  or  che¬ 
mical  articles,  as  heretofore,  ‘ad  libitum,’  upon  being  reim¬ 
bursed  for  the  same. 

“3dly.  That  you  shall  not  send  me  any  modern,  or  (as 
they  are  called)  new  publications,  in  Rn^lish,  ^vtiafsoever, 
save  and  excepting  any  writing,  prose  or  verse,  of  (or  rea¬ 
sonably  presumed  to  be  of)  Walter  Scott,  Crabbe,  Mooi’p, 
Campbell,  Rogers,  GitTord,  Joanna  Baillie,  Irving  (the 
American,)  Hogg,  Wilson  (Isle  of  Palms  man,)  or  any 
especial  single  work  of  fancy  which  is  thought  to  beof  con¬ 
siderable  merit ;  Voyages  and  T’mw/.v,  provided  that  they 
are  nrifhrrin  Greece,  Spain,  Asia  Minor,  Albania,  nor  Italy, 
will  be  welcome.  Having  travelled  the  countries  mentioned, 
I  know  that  what  is  said  of  them  can  convey  nothing  far¬ 
ther  which  I  desire  to  know  about  them. — No  other  English 
works  whatsoever. 

“  4thly.  That  you  send  me  no  periodical  works  whatso¬ 
ever — no  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  JVIonthly,  nor  any  review, 
magazine,  or  new'spaper,  English  or  foreign,  of  any  desci'ip- 
tion. 

“  5thly.  That  you  send  me  no  opinions  whatsoever,  either 
good,  had,  or  indifferent,  of  yourself,  or  your  friends,  or 
others,  concerning  any  work,  or  works,  of  mine,  past,  pre¬ 
sent,  or  to  come. 

“  6tbly.  That  all  negotiations  in  matters  of  business  be¬ 
tween  you  and  me  pass  through  the  medium  of  the  Hoh. 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  my  friend  and  trustee,  or  Air  Hob- 
house,  as  ‘alter  ego,’ and  tantamount  to  myself  during  my 
absence — or  presence. 

“  Some  of  these  propositions  may  at  first  seem  strange,  but 
they  are  well  founded.  The  quantity  of  trash  I  have  received 
as  books  is  incalculable,  and  neither  amused  nor  instructed. 
Reviews  and  magazines  are  at  the  best  but  ephemeral  and 
superficial  reading  : — who  thinks  of  the  grand  arficle  of  last 
year  in  any  giue//  Review  9  In  the  next  place,  if  they  regard 
myself,  they  tend  to  increase  egotism.  If  favourable,  I  do 
not  deny  that  the  praise  elates,  and  if  unfavourable,  that  the 
abuse  irritates.  The  latter  may  conduct  me  to  inflict  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  satire,  which  would  neither  do  good  to  you  nor  to 
your  friends :  they  may  smile  now,  and  so  may  you  ;  but  if 
I  took  you  all  in  hand,  it  would  not  be  dithcult  to  cut  you 
up  like  gourds.  I  did  as  much  by  as  powerful  people  at 
nineteen  years  old,  and  I  know  little  as  yet  in  three-and- 
thirtj^,  which  should  prevent  me  from  making  all  your  ribs 
gridirons  for  your  hearts,  if  such  were  my  propensity  ;  but 
it  is  not ;  therefore  let  me  hear  none  of  your  provocations. 
If  any  thing  occurs  so  very  gross  as  to  require  my  notice,  I 
shall  hear  of  it  from  my  legal  friends.  For  the  rest,  X  mer^y 
request  to  be  left  in  ignorance. 

“  The  same  applies  to  opinions,  good,  bad,  indifferent,  of 
persons  in  conversation  or  correspondence.  These  doTiot 
interrupt,  but  they  soil,  the  current  of  my  mind,  I  am  sert- 
sitive  enough,  but  not  till  I  am  troubled  ;  and- here  I  am 
beyond  the  touch  of  the  short  arms  of  literary  England, 
except  Uie  few  feelers  of  the  polypus  that  crawl  over  the 
channels  in  the  way  of  extract. 

“  All  these  precautions i/i  England  would  be  useless:. the 
libeller  or  the  flatterer  would  there  reach  me  in  spite  of  all ; 
but  in  Italy  we  know  little  of  literary  England,  and  think 
less,  except  what  reaches  us  through  some  garbled  and  brief 
extract  in*  some  miserable  gazette.  For  t-wo  years  (excepting 
!  two  or  three  articles  cut  out  and  sent  to  you  by  the  post)  I 
never  read  a  newspaper  which  was  not  forc-ed  u|M)n  me  by 
some  accident ;  and  know,  upon  the  whole,  as  little  of  X^ng- 
land  as  you  do  of  Italy,  and  God  knows ///^//  is  little  enough, 
j  with  all  your  travels,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  English  travellei’s 
know  Italy  as  you  know  Guernsey  ;  how  much  is  that  f 

“  If  any  thing  occurs  so  violently  gross  or  persaiial  M 
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requires  notice,  Mr  Douglas  Kinnaird  will  let  me  know  ;  j 
but  of  praue,  I  desire  to  hear  nothing, 

“  You  will  say,  ‘  To  what  tends  all  this?*  I  will  answer 
THAT  ; — to  keep  my  mind  free  and  unbiassed  by  all  paltry 
and  personal  irritabilities  of  praise  or  cerisure^ — to  let  my 
genius  take  its  natural  direction,  while  my  feelings  are  like 
the  dead,  who  know  nothing  and  feel  nothing  of  all  or  aught 
that  is  said  or  done  in  their  regard. 

“  If  you  can  observe  these  conditions,  you  will  spare  your¬ 
self  and  others  some  pain;  let  me  not  be  worked  upon  to 
rise  up  ;  for  if  I  do,  it  will  not  lie  for  a  little.  If  you  caw- 
not  observe  these  conditions,  we  shall  cease  to  be  correspond¬ 
ents, — but  not  friends,  for  I  shall  always  be  yours  ever  and 
trul;^  Byron. 

“  F.S.  I  have  taken  these  resolutions  not  from  any  irri¬ 
tation  against  you  or  yours ;  but  simply  upon'retlection  that 
all  reading,  either  praise  or  censure,  ot  myself  has  done  me 
harm.  When  I  was  in  Switzerland  and  Greece,  I  was  out 
of  the  way  of  hearing  either,  and  how  I  wrote  there  !^\n 
Italy  I  am  out  of  the  way  of  it  too ;  but  latterly,  partly 
through  my  fault,  and  partly  through  your  kindness  in 
wishing  to  send  me  the  newest  and  best  periodical  publica¬ 
tions,  I  have  had  a  crowd  of  Reviews,  &c.,  thrust  upon  me, 
which  have  bored  me  with  their  jargon,  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other,  and  taken  off  my  attention  from  greater  objects.  You 
have  also  sent  me  a  parcel  of  trash  of  poetry,  for  no  reason 
that  I  can  conceive,  unless  to  provoke  me  to  write  a  new 

*  English  Bards.*  Now  this  I  wish  to  avoid  ;  for  if  ever  I 
do,  it  will  be  a  strong  production ;  and  I  desire  peace  as 
long  as  the  fools  will  keep  their  nonsense  out  of  my  way.’* 

Containing  as  this  volume  does,  like  its  predecessor, 
much  more  of  the  original  letters  and  memoranda  of 
Byron,  than  of  Moore’s  more  laboured  and  polished,  but 
far  feebler  narrative,  almost  every  page  teems  with  ori¬ 
ginal  and  striking  observations,  and  graphic  and  power¬ 
ful  sketches.  What,  for  example,  could  be  more  perfect 
of  its  kind  than  the  following  rapid  etching,  betraying, 
hy  a  few  strokes,  the  hand  of  a  master  ? 

byron’s  account  of  pindemonte. 

To-day,  Pindemonte,  the  celebrated  poet  of  Verona, 
called  on  me ;  he  is  a  little  thin  man,  with  acute  and  plea¬ 
sing  features ;  his  address  good  and  gentle ;  his  appearance 
altogether  very  philosophical ;  his  age  about  sixty,  or  more. 
He  is  one  of  their  best  going.  I  gave  him  Forsyth,  as  he 
speaks,  or  reads  rather,  a  little  English,  and  will  tind  there 
a  favourable  account  of  himself.  He  enquired  after  his  old 
Cruscan  friends.  Parsons,  Greathead,  Mrs  Piozzi,  and 
Merry,  all  of  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth.  I  gave 
him  as  bad  an  account  of  them  as  I  could,  answering,  as 
the  false  ‘  Solomon  Lob’  does  to  ‘  Totter  ton’  in  the  tarce, 

*  all  gone  dead,*  and  d — d  by  a  satire  more  than  twenty 
years  ago ;  that  the  name  of  their  extinguisher  was  Gifford ; 
that  they  were  but  a  sad  set  of  scribes  after  all,  and  no  great 
thin^  in  any  other  way.  He  seemed,  as  was  natural,  very 
much  pleased  with  this  account  of  his  old  acquaintances, 
and  went  away  greatly  gratified  with  that,  and  Mr  For- 
8yth*s  sententious  paragraph  of  applause  in  his  own  (Pin- 
demonte’s)  favour.  After  having  been  a  little  libertine  in 
his  youth,  he  is  grown  devout,  and  takes  prayers,  and  talks 
to  himself,  to  keep  off  the  devil ;  but  for  all  that,  he  is  a 
very  nice  little  old  gentleman.” 

We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Byron 
kept  his  diary.  It  places  the  very  man  before  us : 

AN  EXTRACT  FROM  BYRON’s  DIARY. 

Sketched  the  outline  and  Drams.  Pers.  of  an  intended 
.  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus,  which  I  have  for  some  time 
meditated.  Took  the  names  from  Diodorus  Siculus^I 
know  the  history  of  Sardanapalus,  and  have  known  it 
since  I  was  twelve  years  old— and  read  over  a  passage  in  the 
ninth  vol.  octavo  of  Mitford’s  Greece,  where  he  rather 
vindicates  the  memory  of  this  last  of  the  Assyrians. 

Dined— news  come— the  Powers  mean  to  war  with  the 
peoples.  The  intelligence  seems  positive— let  it  be  so— they 
will  be  beaten  in  the  end.  The  king-times  are  fast  finish¬ 
ing.  There  will  be  blood  shed  like  w^ter,  and  tears  like 
mist ;  but  the  peoples  will  conquer  in  the  end.  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  it,  but  I  foresee  it. 

I  carried  Teresa  the  Italian  translation  of  Grill parzer’s 
Sappho,  which  she  promises  to  read.  She  quarrelled  with 
me,  bemuse  I  said  that  love  was  not  ttie  loftiest  theme  for 
true  tragedy ;  and,  having  the  advantage  of  her  native  lan¬ 
guage^  and  natural  female  eloquence,  she  overcame  my  fewer 


arguments.  I  believe  she  was  right.  I  must  put  more 
love  into  ‘  Sardanapalus’  than  I  intended.  I  speak,  of 
course,  if  the  times  will  allow  me  leisure.  That  if  will 
hardly  be  a  peace-maker. 

January  14,  1821. 

Turned  over  Seneca’s  tragedies.  Wrote  the  opeiiiag 
lines  of  the  intended  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus.  Rode  oiu 
some  miles  into  the  forest.  Misty  and  rainy.  Returned— 
dined — wrote  some  more  of  my  tragedy. 

“  Read  Diodorus  Siculus— turned  over  Seneca,  and  some 
other  books.  Wrote  some  more  of  the  tragedy.  Took  a 
glass  of  grog.  After  having  ridden  hard  in  rainy  weather, 
and  scribbled,  and  scribbled  again,  the  spirits  (at  least  mine) 
need  a  little  exhilaration,  and  I  don’t  like  laudanum  now  as 
I  used  to  do.  So  I  have  mixed  a  glass  of  strong  waters 
and  single  waters,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  empty, 
Therefore  and  thereunto  I  conclude  this  day’s  diary. 

“  The  effect  of  all  wines  and  spirits  upon  me  is,  how¬ 
ever,  strange.  It  settles,  but  it  makes  me  gloomy — gloomy 
at  the  very  moment  of  their  effect,  and  not  gay  hardly  ever. 
But  it  composes  for  a  time,  though  sullenly. 

January  15,  1821. 

Weather  fine.  Received  visit.  Rode  out  into  the 
forest — fired  pistols.  Returned  home— dined — dipped  into 
a  volume  of  Mitford’s  Greece— wrote  pai't  of  a  scene  of 
‘  Sardanapalus.’  Went  out — heard  some  music — heard 
some  politico.  More  ministers  from  the  other  Italian 
powers  gone  to  Congress.  War  seems  certain — in  that  case, 
it  will  be  a  savage  one.  Talked  over  various  important 
matters  with  one  of  the  initiated.  At  ten  and  half  returned 
home. 

“  I  have  just  thought  of  something  odd.  In  the  year 
1814,  Moore — ‘  the  poet’  par  excellence,  and  he  deserves  it— 
and  I  were  going  together,  in  the  same  carriage,  to  dine 
with  Earl  Grey,  the  Capo  Politico  of  the  remaining  whigs. 
Murray,  the  magnificent — the  illustrious  publisher  of  that 
name — had  just  sent  me  a  Java  Gazette,  1  know  not  why, 
or  wherefore.  Pulling  it  out,  by  way  of  curiosity,  we 
found  it  to  contain  a  dispute — the  said  Java  Gazette — on 
Moore’s  merits  and  mine.  1  think,  if  I  had  been  there, 
that  I  could  have  saved  them  the  trouble  of  disputing  on 
the  subject.  But  there  is  fame  for  you  at  six-and-t  wenty  1 
Alexander  had  conquered  India  at  the  same  age;  but  1 
doubt  if  he  was  disputed  about,  or  his  conquests  compared 
with  those  of  Indian  Bacchus,  at  Java. 

“It  was  great  fame  to  be  named  with  Moore ;  greater  to 
be  compared  with  him;  pleasure,  at  least — to  be 

with  him  ;  and,  surely  an  odd  coincidence,  that  we  should 
be  dining  together  while  they  were  quarrelling  about  us 
beyond  the  equinoctial  line. 

“  Well,  the  same  evening  I  met  Lawrence  the  painter, 
and  heard  one  of  Earl  Grey’s  daughters — a  fine,  tall,  spirit¬ 
looking  girl,  with  much  of  the  patrician  thorough-bred  look 
of  her  mther,  which  I  dote  upon — play  on  the  harp,  so 
modestly  and  ingeniously,  that  she  looked  music.  Well,  I 
would  rather  have  had  my  talk  with  Lawrence — who  talked 
delightfully — and  heard  the  girl,  than  have  had  all  the  fame 
of  Moore  and  me  put  together. 

“  The  only  pleasure  of  fame  is,  that  it  paves  the  way  to 
pleasure  ;  and  the  more  intellectual  our  pleasure,  the  better 
for  the  pleasure  and  for  us  too.  It  was,  however,  agree¬ 
able  to  have  heard  our  fame  before  dinner,  and  a  girl’s  harp 
after.” 

Several  pieces  of  unpublished  poetry,  of  great  beauty 
and  interest,  are  scattered  throughout  the  volume.  We 
have  room  for  only  the  following  stanzas : 

STANZAS. 

“  Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story, 

The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory ; 

And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-t wenty. 

Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 

“  What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is  wrin¬ 
kled  ? 

’Tis  but  as  a  dead  flower  with  May-dew  besprinkled. 

Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  is  hoary ! 
What  care  I  for  the  wreath  that  can  only  give  glory  ? 

“  Oh,  Fame  !  if  I  e’er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 

’Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding  phrases, 

Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  One  discover 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 


'fii 
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Wi*  rocks  o*  the  Nevis  and  Gamy 
We’d  rattle  him  off  frae  our  shore, 
Or  lull  him  asleep  in  a  cairny, 

An’  sing  him — Lochaber  no  more ! 
Stanes  an*  bullets  an’  a’, 

Bullets  an’  stanes  an*  a*: 

We’ll  finish  the  Corsican  callan 
Wi’  stanes  an’  bullets  an’  a* ! 


rAerf  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there oi\\y  I  found  thee; 

Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surround  thee  ; 
When  it  sparkled  o’er  aught  that  was  bright  in  my  story, 

1  knew  it  was  love,  and  1  felt  it  was  glory.” 

Having  now  exerted  ourselves,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
to  take  off  the  first  edge  of  our  readers’  curiosity,  we  shall 
return  to.  this  important  work  more  methodically  and 
argumentatively  next  week. 


Songs by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Now  first  Collected. 

Edinburgh.  William  Blfickwood.  1831.  12mo. 

Having  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  this  work  in 
sheets,  we  should  have  noticed  it  sooner,  had  our  Christ¬ 
mas  or  New-Year’s- Day  number  contained  reviews.  We 
now  hasten  to  introduce  it  to  the  acquaintance  of  our 
readers,  fully  satisfied  that  it  will  speedily  acquire  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  well-merited  popularity. 

Having  so  recently  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Shep¬ 
herd’s  peculiar  talents,  we  shall  not  revert  to  the  subject 
at  present ;  but,  as  the  best  mode  of  recommending  the 
volume  before  us  to  the  favour  of  our  readers,  we  shall 
enrich  our  columns  with  a  few  of  its  songs,  together 
with  the  graphic  and  characteristic  notes  with  which 
they  are  accompanied. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  first  song  in  the  volume.  It 
is  full  of  that  spirit-stirring  humour  which  the  Scotch 
people  are  fond  of  mingling  with  their  patriotism.  The 
notes  which  accompany  it  are  curious  and  amusing: 

DONALD  MACDONALD. 

I  place  this  song  the  first,  not  on  aceount  of  any  intrinsic  merit 
that  it  possesses,— for  there  it  ranks  rather  low, — but  merely  because 
it  was  my  first  song,  and  exceedingly  popular  when  it  first  appeared. 
I  wrote  it  when  a  barefooted  lad  herding  lambs  on  the  Blackhouse 
Heights,  in  utter  indignation  at  the  threatened  invasion  from  Franc?, 
But  after  it  had  run  through  the  Three  Kingdoms,  like  fire  set  to 
heather,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  no  one  ever  knew  or  enquired  who 
was  the  author.— It  is  set  to  the  old  air,  '  Woo’d  an*  married  an*  a.* 

My  name  it  is  Donald  Macdonald, 

I  leeve  in  the  Heelands  sae  grand  ; 

I  hae  follow’d  our  banner,  and  will  do, 

Wherever  my  Maker  has  land. 

When  rankit  amang  the  blue  bonnets, 

Nae  danger  can  fear  me  ava ; 

1  ken  that  my  brethren  around  me 
Are  either  to  conquer  or  fa’. 

Brogues  an’  brochin  an*  a’, 

Brochin  an*  brogues  an’  a’ ; 

An’  is  nae  her  very  weel  aff 
Wi’  her  brogues  an’  brochin  an’  a’  ? 

**  What  though  we  befriendit  young  Charlie  ?— 

To  tell  it  I  dinna  think  shame ; 

Poor  lad,  he  cam  to  us  but  barely. 

An’  reckon’d  our  mountains  his  hame. 

’T  was  true  that  our  reason  forbade  us ; 

But  tenderness  carried  the  day 

Had  Geordie  come  friendless  amang  us, 

Wi*  him  we  had  a’  gane  away. 

Sword  an’  buckler  an’  a’, 

Buckler  an*  sword  an’  a* ; 

Now  for  George  we’ll  encounter  the  devil, 

Wi*  sword  an’  buckler  an’  a’ ! 

“  An’  O,  I  wad  eagerly  press  him 
The  keys  o’  the  East  to  retain  ; 

For  should  he  gie  up  the  possession, 

We’ll  soon  hae  to  force  them  again. 

Than  yield  up  an  inch  wi’  dishonour, 

1  hough  it  were  my  finishing  blow. 

He  aye  may  depend  on  McDonald, 

Wi*  his  Heelanders  a’  in  a  row ; 

Knees  an’  elbows  an’  a’,  i 

Elbows  an’  knees  an’  a’ ; 

Depend  upon  Donald  McDonald, 

His  knees  an’  elbows  an’  a’! 

**  ^^^ud  Bonaparte  land  at  Fort- William,  - 
Auld  Europe  nae  longer  should  grane  ; 

^  wheti  I  think  how  we’d  gairhiin, 

>V  i*  bullet,  wi’  steel,  an’  wi’  stanc ;  t 


For  the  Gordon  is  good  in  a  hurry. 

An’  Campbell  is  steel  to  the  bane. 

An’  Grant,  an’  M‘Kenzie,  an’  Murray, 

An’  Cameron  will  hurkle  to  nane ; 

The  Stuart  is  sturdy  an’  loyal. 

An’  sae  is  M‘Leod  an’  M‘Kay; 

An’  I,  their  gudebrither,  M‘Donald, 

Shall  ne’er  be  the  last  in  the  fray ! 

Brogues  an’  brochin  an’  a’, 

Brochin  an’  brogues  an’  a’ ; 

An’  up  wi’  the  bonny  blue  bonnet. 

The  kilt  an’  the  feather  an’  a’  !”* 

In  a  different  strain,  full  of  tenderness  and  simplicity, 
is  the  following  beautiful  little  lyric  : 

THE  BROOM  SAE  GREEN 

",  Is  my  greatest  favourite  at  present, — probably  because  the  air  is 
my  own,  as  well  as  the  verses  ;  for  I  find  I  have  a  particular  facility 
in  approving  of  such  things.  It  is  beautifiilly  set  by  Bishop,  in  Gould- 
ing  and  D*Almaine*s  Select  Scottish  Melodies. 

Lang  I  sat  by  the  broom  sae  green. 

An’  O,  my  heart  was  eerie  ! 

For  aye  this  strain  was  breathed  within. 

Your  laddie  will  no  come  near  ye ! 

Lie  still,  thou  wee  bit  fluttering  thing, 

What  means  this  weary  wavering? 

Nae  heart  returns  thy  raptured  spring, 

Your  laddie  will  no  come  near  ye  I 

His  leifu’  sang  the  robin  sung 
On  the  bough  that  hung  sae  near  me, 

Wi’  tender  grief  my  heart  was  wrung. 

For  O,  the  strain  was  dreary  1 
The  robin’s  sang  it  couldnae  be 
That  gaTt  the  tear-drap  blind  my  ee ; 

How  ken’d  the  wee  bird  on  the  tree 
That  my  laddie  wad  no  come  near  me  ? 

The  new-wean’d  lamb  on  yonder  lea 
It  bleats  out  through  the  brakeii. 

The  heiTied  bird  upon  the  tree 
Mourns  o’er  its  nest  forsaken  . 

If  they  are  wae,  how  weel  may  I  ? 

Nae'grief  like  mine  aneath  the  sky, 

The  lad  I  loe  he  cares  nae  .... 

Though  my  fond  heart  is  breaking ! 


♦  "  I  once  heard  the  above  song  sung  in  the  theatre  at  Lancaster, 
when  the  singer  substituted  the  following  lines  of  his  own  for  the 
last  verse: — 

*  For  Jock  Bull  he  is  good  in  a  hurry. 

And  Sawney  is  steel  to  the  bane. 

An*  wee  Davie  Welsh  is  a  widdy. 

An*  Paddy  will  hurkle  to  nane  : 

They’ll  a’  prove  baith  sturdy  and  loyal, 

•  Come  dangers  around  them  what  may. 

An*  1,  their  gudebrither,  M'Donald, 

Shall  ne*er  be  the  last  in  the  fray  !’  &c. 

It  took  exceedingly  well,  and  was  three  times  encored,  and  there 
was  I  sitting  in  the  gallery,  a{)plauding  as  much  as  any  body.  My 
vanity  prompted  me  to  tell  a  jolly  Yorkshire  manufacturer  that 
night,  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  song.  He  laughed  excessively  at 
my  assumption,  and  told  the  landlady  that  he  took  me  for  a  half* 
crazed  Scots  pedlar. 

"  Another  anecdote  concerning  this  song  I  may  mention ;  and  I  do 
it  with  no  little  pride,  as  it  is  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  Donald 
McDonald  among  a  class,  to  inspire  whom  with  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  their  country  was  at  that  time  a  matter  of  no  little  cons^uence. 
Happening  upon  one  occasion  to  be  in  a  wood  in  Dumfri^shire, 
through  which  wood  the  highroad  passed,  1  heard  a  voice  singing ; 
and  a  turn  of  the  road  soon  brought  in  sight  a  soldier,  who  seemed 
to  be  either  travelling  home  upon  furlough,  or  returning  to  his  regi¬ 
ment.  When  the  singer  approached  nearer,  I  distinguished  the  notes 
of  my  own  song  of  Donald  McDonald.  As  the  lad  proceeded  with 
his  song,  he  got  more  and  more  into  the  spirit  of  the  tiling,  and  on 
coining  to  the  end, 

*  An*  up  wi*  the  bonny  blue  bonnet. 

The  kilt  an*  the  feather  an*  a* !  * 

in  the  height  of  his  enthusiasm,  he  hoisted  his  cap  on  the  end  of  his 
staff,  and  clano^  it  about  triumphantly.  I  stood  ensconced  behind 
a  tree,  and  heard  and  saw  all  without  being  observed.*'  ■  ^ 
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There  is  a  delicate  and  touching  pathos  in  the  two  last 
lines  of  the  second  verse  of  the  above  song  : 


Where  echoes  sing  to  his  music's  tone. 
And  fairies  listen  behind  him. 


How  ken’d  the  wee  bird  on  the  tree 
That  my  laddie  wad  no  come  near  me?" 

But  the  Shepherd’s  versatility  is  great;  and  we  are  not 
'  aware  of  any  species  of  Scotch  song  in  which  he  is  not 
at  home.  Let  us  take,  as  our  next  example,  “  The 
Women  Fo’k,”  a  ballad  we  have  heard  him  sing  a 'hun¬ 
dred  times,  with  all  a  bard’s  enthusiasm,  in  the  presence 
of  many  a  fair  and  smiling  damsel ;  and  heartily  do  we 
agree  with  him  'in  declaring  that  no  one  else  will. ever 
sing  it  so  well  again  : 


ile  sings  ot  nature  an  in  ner  prime, 

Of  sweets  that  round  him  hover. 

Of  mountain  heath  and  moorland  thyme, 

And  trifles  that  tell  the  lover. 

t 

How  wildly  sweet  is  the  minstrel’s  lay, 

Through  cliffs  and  wild  woods  ringing, 

For,  ah  !  there  is  love  to  beacon  his  way. 

And  hoj^  in  the  song  he’s  singing ! 

.  The  bard  may  indite,  and  the  minstrel  sing. 

And  maidens  may  chorus  it  rarely; 

But  unless  there  be  love  in  that  heart  within. 

The  ditty  will  charm  but  sparely." 

This  is  different  from  Moore’s  “  Minstrel  Boy,”  but 
it  is  scarcely  inferior.  Our  readers  will  peruse  the  fol¬ 
lowing  with  interest : 

O,  WEEL  BEFA*  THE  MAIDEN  GAY. 

This  song  was  written  at  Elleray,  Mr  Wilson’s  seat  in  Westmore¬ 
land,  where  a  number  of  my  very  best  things  were  written.  There 
was  a  system  of  competition  went  on  there,  the  most  delightful  that 
I  ever  engaged  in.  Mr  Wilson  and  I  had  a  Queen’s  Wake  every  wet 
day— a  fair  set-to  who  should  write  the  best  poem  between  breakfast 
and  dinner,  and,  if  I  am  any  judge,  these  friendly  competitions  pto^ 
duced  several  of  our  best  poems,  if  not  the  best  ever  written  on  th6 
same  subjects  before.  Mr  Wilson,  as  well  as  Southey  and  Words* 
worthy  had  all  of  them  a  way  of  singing  out  their  poetry  in  a  loud 
sonorous  key,  which  was  very  impressive,  but  perfectly  ludicrous. 
Wilson,  at  that  period,  composed  all  his  poetry,  by  going  over  it  in 
that  sounding  strain;  and  in  our  daily  competitions,  although  our 
rooms  were  not  immediately  adjoining,  I  always  overheard  what 
progress  he  was  making.  When  he  came  upon  any  grand  idea,  he 
opened  upon  it  full  swell,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  fine  fox* hound  on 
a  hot  trail.  If  I  heard  many  of  these  vehement  aspirations,  they 
weakened  my  hands  and  discouraged  my  heart,  and  I  often  said  to 
myself,  ‘  Gudefaith,  it’s  a’  ower  wi’  me  for  this  day  !’  When  we 
went  over  the  poems  together  in  the  evening,  I  was  always  anxious 
to  learn  what  parts  of  the  poem  had  excited  the  sublime  breathings 
which  I  had  heard  at  a  distance,  but  he  never  could  tell  me. 

“  There  was  another  symptom*  When  we  met  at  dinner-time,  if 
Mr  Wilson  had  not  been  successful  in  pleasing  himself,  he  was  des¬ 
perate  sulky  for  a  while,  though  he  never  once  missed  brightening 
up,  and  making  the  most  of  the  subject.  I  never  saw  better  sport 
than  we  had  in  comparing  these  poems.  How  manfully'each  stood 
out  for  the  merits  of  his  own  !  But  Mrs  Wilson  generally  leaned  to 
my  side,  noniinally  at  least.  I  wrote  the  “Ode  to  Superstition” 
there,  which,  to  give  Mr  Wilson  justice,  he  approved  of  most  un¬ 
equivocally.  He  wrote  **  The  Ship  of  the  Desert”  against  it— .1 
thing  of  far  greater  splendour,  but  exceedingly  extravagant.  I  like¬ 
wise  wrote  **  The  Stranger”  and  “  Isabelle”  there,  both  to  be  found 
in  the  Poetic  Mirror;  and  I  know  some  of  the  poems  that  Mr  Wil¬ 
son  wrote  against  these  too,  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  tell.  The  one  he 
wrote  that  day  on  which  I  composed  the  following  song,  was  not  a 
song,  but  a  little  poem  in  his  best  style.  What  with  sailing,  climb¬ 
ing  the  mountains,  driving  with  Bob  to  all  the  fine  scenery,  dining 
with  poets  and  great  men,  jyinnastics  (as  Wilson  spells  it  in  the 
Noctes),  and  going  to  tell  our  friends  that  we  were  not  coming  to 
dine  with  them — these  were  halcyon  days,  which  we  shall  never  see 
again ! 

“  O,  weel  befa*  the  maiden  gay, 

In  cottage,  bught,  or  perm, 

An’  weel  befa*  the  bonny  May 
That  vvons  in  yonder  glen, 

AVba  loes  the  modest  truth  sae  weel, 

Wha’s  aye  sae  kind,  an*  aye  sae  leal> 

An’  pure  as  blooming  asphodel 
Amang  sae  moiiy  men  ! 

O,  weel  befa’  the  bonny  thing 
That  wons  in  yonder  glen  ! 

**  ’Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  music  float 
Along  the  gloaming  lea ; 

*Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  blackbird’s  note 
Come  pealing  frae  the  tree ; 

To  see  the  lambkin’s  lightsome  race— 

The  speckled  kid  in  wanton  chase — 

The  young  deer  cower  in  lonely  place, 

Deep  in  her  flowing  den  ; 

But  sweeter  far  the  bonny  face 
That  smiles  in  yonder  glen  ! 

O,  had  it  no’  been  for  the  blush 
O’  maiden’s  virgin  flame^ 


THE  WOMEN  FO’k. 

**  The  air  of  this  song  is  my  own.  It  was  first  set  to  itiusic  by 
Heather,  and  most  beautifully  set  too.  It  was  afterwards  set  by 
Dewar,  whether  with  the  same  accompaniments  or  not,  I  have  forgot. 
It  is  my  own  favourite  humorous  song,  when  forced  to  sing  by  ladies 
against  my  will,  which  too  frequently  happens;  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  my  wood-notes  wild,  it  will  never  be  sung  by  any  so  well  again. — 
Fur  the  air,  see  the  Border  Garland. 

‘‘  O  sairly  may  I  rue  the  day 
I  fancied  first  the  women  kind ; 

For  aye  sinsyne  I  ne’er  can  hae 
Ae  quiet  thought  or  peace  o’  mind  ! 

.They  hae  plagued  my  heart  an’  pleased  my  ee. 

An’  teased  an’  flatter’d  me  at  will. 

But  aye,  for  a*  their  witcherye, 

The  pawky  things  I  loe  them  still. 

O  the  women  fo’k  !  O  the  women  fo’k  ! 

‘  But  they  hae  been  the  wreck  o’  me; 

O  weary  fa’  the  women  fo’k, 

'  For  they  winna  let  a  body  be  ! 

I  hae  thought  an’  thought,  but  darena  tell, 

I’ve  studied  them  wi’  a*  my  skill, 

I’velo’ed  them  better  than  mysell, 

I’ve  tried  again  to  like  them  ill. 

Wha  sairest  strives,  will  sairest  rue, 

To  comprehend  what  nae  man  can  ; 

When  he  has  done  what  man  can  do. 

He’ll  end  at  last  where  he  began. 

O  the  women  fo’k,  &c. 

That  they  hae  gentle  forms  an’  meet, 

A  man  wi’  half  a  look  may  see ; 

An*  gracefu’  airs,  an*  faces  sweet. 

An*  Vvaving  curls  ahoon  the  bree  ; 

An’  smiles  as  saft  as  the  young  rose-bud. 

An’  een  sae  pawky,  bright,  an*  rare, 

Wad  lure  the  laverock  frae  the  cludd — 

But,  laddie,  seek  to  ken  nae  mair  ! 

.0  the  women  fo’k,  &c. 

Even  but  this  night,  nae  farther  gane, 

The  date  is  neither  lost  nor  lang, 

I  tak  ye  witness  ilka  ane. 

How  fell  they  fought  an*  fairly  dang. 

Their  point  they’ve  carried  right  or  wrahg. 

Without  a  reason,  rhyme,  or  law. 

An’  forced  a  man  to  sing  a  sang, 

That  ne’er  could  sing  a  verse  ava. 

O  the  women  fo’k  !  O  the  women  fo’k  ! 

But  they  hae  been  the  wreck  o’  me  ; 

O  weary  fa’  the  women  fo’k. 

For  they  winna  let  a  body  be." 

Our  friend  the  Shepherd  is  not  very  well  pleased, 
it  appears,  with  Mr  Moore,  whom  he  flatly  accuses  of 
jealousy  ;  and,  w^e  must  confess,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
when  we  find  that  the  agreeable  author  of  the  “  National 
Melodies"  refused  to  sanction  the  publication  of  a  song 
like  the  following : 

THE  MINSTREL  BOY 

•*  Was  written  as  a  j^r  contra  to  Mr  Moore’s  song  to  the  same  air. 
But  either  he  or  hU  publishers,  or  both,  set  up  their  birses,  and  caused 
H  and  a  great  many  more  to  be  cancelled,— the  most  ridiculous  of  all 
things,  in  my  opinion.  I  ever  knew,  it  was  manifestly  because  they 
•aw  mine  were  the  best.  Let  them  take  that !  as  Gideon  Laidlaw 
laid  when  the  man  died  who  had  cheated  him. 

**  The  Minstrel  Boy  to  the  glen  is  gone, 

In  iu  deepest  dells  you’ll  Hud  him, 
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Dear  beauty  never  had  been  known, 

An’  never  had  a  name ; 

But  aye  sin*  that  dear  thing  o*  blame 
Was  modell’d  by  an  angel’s  frame, 

The  |)owcr  o*  beauty  reigns  supreme 
O’er  a’  the  sons  o*  men  ; 

But  deadliest  far  the  sacred  flame 
Burns  in  a  lonely  glen  I  ; 

There’s  beauty  in  the  violet’s  vest— 

There’s  hinney  in  the  haw— 

There’s  dew  within  the  rose’s  breast, 

The  sweetest  o’  them  a*. 

The  sun  will  rise  an*  set  again, 

An’  lace  wi’  burning  gowd  the  main— 

The  rainbow  bend  outower  the  plain, 

.  Sue  lovely  to  the  ken  ; 

But  lovelier  far  my  bonny  thing 
That  wons  in  yonder  glen  !** 

'  We  have  room  for  only  one  more  song.  It  is  one 
which,  for  simple  pathos,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
ill  the  language : 

A  father’s  lament. 

"  A  young  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  greatly  admired  for  every  manly 
and  amiable  virtue,  was  cut  off  suddenly  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 

(Mr  R—  A - n.)  The  next  time  that  I  visited  the  family, 

his  parent’s  distress  and  expressions  of  fond  remembrance  affected 
me  so  deeply,  that  I  composed  the  following  verses  in  his  character. 

I  likewise  composed  an  air  for  it,  which  I  thought  adapted  to  the 
words.  It  is  finely  set  by  Bishop,  in  his  Select  Melodies. 

‘‘  How  can  you  bid  this  heart  be  blithe, 

When  blithe  this  heart  can  never  be  ? 

I’ve  lost  the  jewel  from  my  crown— 

Look  round  our  circle,  and  you’ll  seo 
That  there  is  ane  out  o*  the  ring 
Who  never  can  forgotten  be— 

Ay,  there’s  a  blank  at  my  right  hand, 

That  ne’er  can  be  made  up  to  me ! 

‘‘  *Tis  said  as  water  wears  the  rock. 

That  time  wears  out  the  deepest  line  ; 

It  may  be  true  wi’  hearts  enow, 

But  never  can  apply  to  mine. 

For  I  have  learn’d  to  know  and  feel— 

Though  losses  should  forgotten  be— 

That  still  the  blank  at  my  right  hand 
Can  never  be  made  up  to  me ! 

**  I  blame  not  Providence’s  sway, 

For  I  have  many  joys  beside, 

And  fain  would  I  in  grateful  way 
Enjoy  the  same,  whate’er  betide. 

’  A  mortal  thing  should  ne'er  repine, 

But  stoop  to  the  Supreme  decree; 

Yet,  oh  !  the  blank  at  my  right  hand 
Can  never  be  made  up  to  me !” 

We  could  go  on  multiplying  quotations  of  a  similar 
kind  for  a  long  while,  but  ex  pede  Herculem.  This  vo¬ 
lume  of  Songs  cannot  fail  to  find  its  way  over  the  whole 
Country ;  and  on  the  shelves  of  many  a  library— in  the 
recess  of  many  a  lowly  window — on  the  top  of  many 
an  antique  chest  of  drawers,  it  will  take  its  place  side 
by  side  with  the  Poems  of  Burns. 

A  New  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,  By  Robert  Chambers, 

Author  of  the  “  Picture  of  Scotland,”  and  William 

Chambers,  Author  of  the  ‘‘  Book  of  Scotland.”  Nos. 

I.  and  II.  Edinburgh.  Thomas  Ireland.  1831. 

This  is  a  very  neat,  a  very  useful,  and  a  very  amusing 
work.  The  typography  is  good — the  different  articles 
are,  in  general,  amusing  and  well  written  ; — and,  as  a  book 
of  reference,  it  is  of  great  value.  All  our  readers  have, 
without  doubt,  experienced  the  teazing  sensation  attend¬ 
ant  upon  the  rencontre  in  a  newspaper,  or  history,  of  the 
flame  of  some  district  or  locality  in  our  native  land,  the 
precise  relative  situation  of  which  we  cannot  figure  to 
ourselves,  either  because  we  have  forgotten  it,  or,  for  a 
■till  better  reason,  because  we  never  knew  it.  There  is 


a  restless  and  feverish  curiosity  hereby  excited,  and  along 
with  it  a  painful  degree  of  shame,  that  we  should  not 
know  places  to  which  we  are  so  closely  bound.  For  all 
such  evils  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  the  Gazetteer  of  Messrs 
Chambers  is  a  sovereign  and  infallible  remedy.  It  shall 
henceforth,  (that  is,  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,)  neatly 
bound,  occupy  a  constant  place  upon  our  table.  We 
should  as  soon  think  of  displacing  the  Edinburgh  Alma¬ 
nack,  or  the  Rhyming  Dictionary.  In  short,  we  do  not 
know  how  we  got  on  without  it  before,  but  we  are  certain 
we  cannot  now  dispense  with  it.  It  is  like  tea  and  potatoes, 
which  our  stupid  ancestors  never  seem  to  have  discovered 
that  they  wanted  ;  but  what  a  life  were  this  if  they  should 
now  be  taken  from  us ! 

The  following  dissertation  upon  the  nature  and  origin 
of  those  tracts  of  country  to  which,  in  Scotland,  the  name 
of  “  Carse”  has  been  applied,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed ; 

THE  CARSES  OF  COWRIE,  STIRLING,  FALKIRK,  &C. 

“  Modern  investigation,  assisted  by  the  light  of  science^ 
has  discovered  what  was  long  a  matter  of  justifiable  coii- 
je<;tiire,  that  these  various  carses,  or  flat  stretches  of  land, 
on  tlie  margins  of  great  rivers,  have  been  formed  by  the  de¬ 
position  of  alluvial  matter,  and  the  capricious  change  of  tlie 
watercourses.  By  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  large  ma¬ 
rine  animals,  imbedded  many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  such  placee 
must  have  been  at  one  period — and  that  an  epoch  long  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  supposed  general  mixture  at  the  deluge — 
within  the  flow  of  the  sea.  Some  years  ago,  the  perfect 
skeleton  of  a  whale  was  found  at  Airthrie,  in  the  Carse  of 
Stirling,  many  miles  from  the  sea,  or  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  a  considerable  distance  from  the  present  course  of  the 
river.  Articles  of  artificial  formation,  such  as  anchors,  have 
been  from  time  to  time  exposed  in  the  Carse  of  Falkirk, 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  alive  ;  and  many  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  prove  that  the  whole  of  these  two  beautiful 
prairies  have  been  gradually  formed  from  the  alluvium  of 
the  adjacent  stream.  The  very  nature  of  the  soils  of  these 
two  carses  is  probative  of  the  theory.  The  land  is  generally 
a  reddish,  or  at  least  a  coloured  stilt  clay,  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  certain  kinds  of  crops  in  great  abundance.  The  most 
remarkable  changes  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  country  havo 
been  produced  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  and  Strathearn. 
Here  the  rivers  Tay  and  Earn  have  doubtless  altered  their 
course,  and  circumscribed  their  limits  in  a  number  of  ways. 
The  traditions  of  the  country  people,  although  always  sus¬ 
picious,  are  generally  worthy  ot  some  credit,  especially  when 
local  appearances  give  them  countenance.  It  is  a  common 
tradition,  that  the  Tay,  instead  of  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  formerly  bounded  it  on 
the  north,  running  under  the  Sidlaw  Hills  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
lated  that  rings  for  the  tying  up  of  boats  have  been  found 
attached  to  the  rocks  near  the  supposed  obsolete  course. 
The  usual  tale  is,  that  the  Tay  turned  off  from  its  present 
course  about  two  miles  below  Perth,  and,  making  the  cir¬ 
cuit  described,  fell  into  the  Firth,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Carse ;  the  Earn  occupied  by  itself  the  channel  of 
the  two  (now)  united  rivers.  They  ran  along  all  the  way 
down  the  Carse,  parallel  to,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  winding  round,  and  almost  isolating  various 
rising  grounds  which  lay  between  them,  and  which,  from 
tliat  circumstance,  were  called  IncheSyOV  islands,  as  Inchira, 
Moginch,  Inchmartiii,  Inchinichael,  Inchture,  and  others. 
A  countryman,  having  drawn  a  furrow  with  his  plough 
from  the  Tay  along  a  low  field  which  he  wished  to  irri¬ 
gate,  caused  the  whole  river  to  take  this  direction,  and  to 
flow  into  the  course  of  the  Earn,  leaving  its  former  chan¬ 
nel  bare,  and  detracting  from  the  Inches  their  pristine 
insular  character.  Another  result  has  been,  that  the 
Tay  now  appears  to  flow  into  the  Earn  as  a  tributary,  in¬ 
stead  of  sustaining  its  real  character  as  a  principal.  Wild 
and  improbable  as  this  story  may  ap{>eHr,  it  is  borne  partly 
out  by  local  facts.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  present  writers 
that  the  whole  of  that  district  of  country,  or  space  forming 
the  beds  of  the  Tay  and  Earn,  with  the  carses  on  their, 
banks,  from  that  part  of  the  Tay  where  it  beciirnes  shallow, 
a  few  miles  above  Dundee,  to  the  eminences  which  bound 
the  Carse  of  Strathearn  on  the  west,  was,  at  lui  early  j>eriod, 
one  immense  lagoon,  or  jungle,  such  as  is  now  seen  on  the 
continent  of  America,  wherein  was  a  trackless  labyrinth  oi 
watercourses,  pools,*  brushwood,  and  forest  trees.  How 
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or  when  the  aboriginal  forest  disappeared,  or  the  waters  of 
the  swamp  betook  themselves  to  defined  channels,  are  ques¬ 
tions  which  no  writer  can  answer.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  the  country  continued  in  a  condition  far 
from  reclaimed  after  the  land  became  inhabited,  because  the 
etymologies  of  the  names  of  places  now  in  use  are  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  original  nature  of  their  respective  locjilities.  By 
these  n..  nes  we  further  discover  that  the  district  was  the 
habitation  of  beasts  of  prey  and  animals  of  the  chase. 
Boars,  wolves,  and  foxes,  from  such  a  deduction,  must  have 
been  the  common  inhabitants  of  the  thickets  and  wilds.  It 
has  been  shown  by  the  ingenious  naturalist,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Fleming  of  Flisk,  that  what  is  now  the  bed  of  the  Tay  was 
mice  a  forest,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  the  roots 
of  trees,  stiU  in  their  natural  position,  within  low  water¬ 
mark  ;  immense  beds  of  clay,  full  of  the  leaves  of  fresh¬ 
water  plants ;  also  beds  of  peat,  containing  hazel  nuts  in 
great  quantities;  deposits  oi  shell-marl,  and  other  remains 
equally  significant.  The  process  of  forming  dry  arable 
land,  out  of  the  sludge  of  a  shallow  river,  easily  diverted 
from  its  course,  has  been  pursued,  first  by  Nature,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  by  Art.  The  cause  of  the  windings  or 
links  of  the  Forth  may  be  referred  to  a  something  so  tri¬ 
fling,  that  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  belief.  The  fall  of  a  tree 
has  sent  a  stream  in  a  new  direction  ;  the  slight  opposition 
offered  by  the  edge  of  a  stone,  has  directed  the  water  into 
an  opposite  course.  On  a  smaller  scale,  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  a  rivulet  meandering  through 
the  bottom  of  a  meadow.  The  growth  of  the  land  is  like¬ 
wise  of  no  difficult  solution.  The  grounds  of  the  carse  are 
the  deposition  of  particles  of  earthy  matter,  washed  down 
by  the  floods  from  the  upper  country,  mingled  with  the  re¬ 
siduum  of  forest  trees  and  decayed  vegetables.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  view  the  spectacle  of  the  reclaiming  of  land  from  the 
Tay,  nowin  operation, at  the  instance  of  both  nature  and  art. 
This  large  and  fine  river  is  constantly  bringing  down  from  the 
recesses  of  the  Highlands,  an  infinitude  of  particles  of  sand 
or  other  matter,  individually  so  small,  that  they  cannot  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  whose  presence  is  only  known 
by  the  colour  they  infuse  in  the  water.  These  particles  are 
not  canded  out  to  sea.  They  are  arrested  by  the  tides 
opposite  the  carse  ground  above  noticed,  and,  sinking  to  the 
bottom,  they  imperceptibly  form  a  fine  species  of  mire.  In 
the  course  of  time,  this  mire  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
estuary.  It  is  first  left  dry  at  ordinary  high  tides,  and 
next  liecomes  visible  at  the  height  of  spring  tides.  For  a 
very  long  while,  it  forms  merely  long  bare  reaches  at  low 
water,  and  at  these  ebbs  of  the  tide,  a  person  might,  from 
appearances,  be  of  opinion,  that  he  could  walk  across  the 
b^  of  the  estuary  with  little  difficulty.  Floods  and  high 
impetuous  tides  at  last  drift  so  much  matter  on  these  rising 
reaches  and  half-formed  islets,  that  they  remain,  at  all  times, 
above  water,  and-  finally,  by  the  action  of  the  winds  in 
blowing  thither  the  seeds  of  plants,  or  by  other  causes  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  human  discovery,  the  land  so  formed  is 
covered  with  a  rich  herbage,  shrubs,  plants  of  a  various 
nature,  and  even  trees.  In  the  bed  of  the  Tay  there  have 
risen,  in  this  manner.  Grange  Island,  Ilhind  Island, 
Cairney  Islands,  Carpow  Island,  Chisbinny  Island,  and 
Mugdrum  Island,  and  perhaps  these  islands  may,  at  a 
future  day,  be  joined  to  each  other,  or  to  the  mainland  on 
one  side,  so  as  to  offer  a  complete  specimen,  in  modern 
times,  of  the  way  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  carses  have 
sprung  into  existence.  The  ingenuity  and  wisdom  of  man 
are  hastening,  though  not  with  a  very  creditable  rapidity, 
the  extension  of  the  dry  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  and 
gradually  diminishing  the  unprofitable  breadth  of  its  chan¬ 
nel.  The  work  of  creation  is  going  on  chiefly  upon  the 
Fife  side,  a  short  way  below  Newburgh.  Rude  piers  or 
dikes  are  i*un  out  from  the  shore,  to  the  length  of  a  few 
yards,  at  certain  distances  from  each  other,  and  at  every 
flux  of  the  tide,  a  small  portion  of  the  mire  is  left  betwixt 
them.  Little  bv  little,  the  margin  of  the  land  is  protruded 
farther  and  farther  into  the  water,  and  when  it  has  reached 
the  outer  termination  of  the  dikes,  additional  projections 
are  made,  and  the  same  result  follows  of  an  increase  of  land. 
In  this  wav  many  flat  fertile  fields  have  been  added  to  this 
portion  of  Fife ;  and,  judging  from  a  superficial  calculation, 
it  would  seem  to  be  n<i  difficult  matter  to  hem  in  the  Tay  to 
a  narrow  deep  channel  on  the  X^erthshire  side,  thereby  not 
only  increasing  the  quantity  of  productive  land  to  a  vast 
amount,  but  doing  much  for  the  benefit  of  navigation.  An 
old  writer  on  this  part  of  Scotland,  relates  a  circumstance, 
signiHcant  of  the  former  maritime  condition  of  Strathearn, 
and  the  supcirtitious  feelings  of  the  people.  In  this  district, 


between  the  river  Earn  and  the  Ochils  on  the  south,  there  is 
an  elevation  which  receives  the  popular  designation  of  Ter. 
vave,  a  word,  in  all  likelihood,  deduced  from  Terrcc  Navh, 
for  the  very  good  reason,  that  the  hillock  has  the  precise 
shape  and  appearance  of  a  ship  turned  upside  down.  It 
seems,  in  fact,  as  if  a  ship  had  been  laid  on  the  ground  with 
its  keel  uppermost,  and  then,  by  the  caprice  of  an  enchanter, 
changed  to  earth,  with  a  coating  of  fine  grass.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  inhabitants  are  not  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Ter- 
nave  was  ever  a  ship,  which,  like  ordinary  vessels,  sailed 
upon  the  sea  ;  but  they  are  firmly  of  belief  that,  whether  an 
enchanted  ship  or  not,  there  is  something  uncanny  about  it, 
and  that  it  is  under  the  special  care  of  supernatural  beings. 
Tosupport  such  a  position,  they  give^the  following  tradition¬ 
ary  story  Many  years  ago,  a  poor  man  in  the  parish  re¬ 
quired  a  few  divots  or  turfs,  to  lay  upon  the  ‘  rigging’  of  his 
cottage,  and  having  often  remarked  the  beauty  and  closeness 
of  the  sward  of  Ternave,  he  resolved,  whatever  might  come 
of  it,  to  ens^t  from  its  surface  the  quantity  of  divots  he  re¬ 
quired.  Proceeding,  therefore,  with  a  spade  suitable  to  his 
purpose,  he  soon  arrived  by  the  side  of  the  hillock  and  com- 
menc^ed  operations.  But  it  is  said  that  he  got  no  more  than 
one  incision  made  with  impunity.  From  the  opening  be¬ 
neath  his  spade,  there  issued  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  dressed 
in  the  fashion  of  ‘  ane  auncient  mariner,’  who,  with  violent 
gesticulations,  motioned  him  to  begone,  and  forbade  him 
ever  again  to  attempt  to  injure  the  sides  of  his  vessel,  under 
a  deadly  penalty,  and  having  done  so,  instantly  disappeared 
within  the  opening  of  the  half-lifted  turf.  It  need  scarcely 
be  added,  that  the  divot-caster  required  no  second  warning. 
He  withdrew  his  spade  in  a  qualm  of  terror  and  awe  ;  and, 
having  come  home  and  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  his' 
neighbours,  from  that  day  to  this  (continues  the  relater  of 
the  story)  no  person  in  the  parish,  be  the  condition  of  the 
‘  rigging’  what  it  may,  has  molested  the  enchanted  ship,  or 
ruffled  the  beauty  of  its  verdant  covering.” 

The  reader  will  find,  in  another  department  of  our 
Journal,  some  remarks,  by  a  valued  correspondent,  upon 
the  article  “  St  Andrews,”  in  the  Gazetteer.  Into  this 
controversy  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  present.  We 
hold  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley — that  much  may  be  said 
on  both  sides.  We  have  it  in  contemplation,  also,  to 
enter  at  large  upon  the  discussion  of  our  Scotch  Univer¬ 
sity  system  ere  long.  This,  however,  we  may  remark, 
that  it  would  be  putting  a  work  of  this  kind  to  too  se¬ 
vere  a  test,  to  pass  every  article,  seriatim,  under  the 
review  of  a  person  who  possessed  peculiar,  and  perhaps 
exclusive,  sources  of  information  respecting  the  district 
described  in  it. 


The  Westminster  Review.  No,  XXVII.  January,  1831. 

London.  Robert  Hewerd. 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  No.  CXXI.  January, 

1831.  London.  Colburn  and  Bentley. 

The  Aberdeen  Magazine.  No,  I.  January,  1831.  Aber¬ 
deen.  Lewis  Smith. 

The  present  number  of  the  Westminster  Review  is  very 
political,  but  in  these  times  this  must  be  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  all  the  larger  periodicjils.  The  Westminster  is  of 
course  democratical,  and  to  a  degree  which,  to  us,  albeit 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  is  somewhat  de  trop» 
At  the  present  moment,  when  we  see  old  constitutions 
breaking  up  all  around  us,  and  when  what  the  Solicitor- 
General  calls  the  “  despotism  of  public  opinion,”  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  sweep  away  the  established  principles  and 
maxims  of  centuries,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  noble 
opportunity  offers  itself  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  de¬ 
fend,  not  bigotedly,  but  with  firmness  and  judgment,  the 
institutions  of  their  ancestors.  “  Public  opinion”  must  of 
course  have  its  way;  but  public  opinion  is  one  thing,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  people — of  the  mob — are  another.  In 
every  well-governed  state,  the  great  body  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  hitherto  allowed  itself  to  be  regulated  by  the 
enlightened  few;  but  the  spirit  of  these  latter  days  seems 
to  inculcate  the  belief,  that  physical  strength  implies 
moral  right — a  false  and  daiigerous  doctrine.  A  ships 
crew  are  at  all  times  much  stronger  than  their  officers^ 
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but  what  becomes  of  the  ship  when  the  crew  mutinies  ? 
The  commander  of  an  army  is,  in  point  of  physical 
,  strength,  as  one  to  forty  thousand  ;  but  cut  off  the  com- 
matider,  and  the  army  becomes  immediately  a  disorgan¬ 
ized  mass.  These  are  truisms ;  but  they  are  truisms 
which  the  writers  in  the  Westminster  Review  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  forget.  The  articles  in  the  Number  before  us  on 
the  Defensive  Force  possessed  by  any  People — on  the 
Belgian  Insurrection — on  Machine- Breaking — on  the 
parliamentary  Representation  of  Scotland — on  the  Wel- 
lin‘^ton  Administration — on  European  Revolution— and, 
above  all,  on  the  character  of  George  IV.,  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  support  the  despotism  of  public  opinion, 
understanding  by  public  opinion  the  opinion  of  the  nume¬ 
rical,  not  the  intellectual,  majority.  The  article,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  on  the  character  of  George  IV.  appears  to  us  to 
call  for  unqualified  disapprobation.  The  Westminster 
Review  hates  kings,  and  therefore  glories  in  attacking  a 
dead  king,  in  dragging  his  remains  from  the  tomb,  and 
loading  them  with  every  ignominy  which  the  malevo¬ 
lence  of  the  writer  can  suggest.  Now,  seeing  that  our 
beloved  native  country  has  existed  as  a  country  at  all, 
under  a  long  and  almost  uninterrupted  line  of  kings,  we 
love  kings,  and,  though  not  blind  to  their  errors,  we 
would  not  recklessly  heap  a  load  of  obloquy  upon  their 
biers.  To  respect  and  reverence  those  whom  God  has 
given  to  rule  over  us,  is  at  once  a  moral  duty  and  a  sacred 
obligation.  We  argue  not  for  the  “  divinity  that  doth 
hedge  a  king  but  because  we  would  wish  to  respect  our¬ 

selves,  and  the  laws  which  we  ourselves  have  made,  we 
would  wish  to  respect  the  person  of  our  living,  and  the 
memory  of  our  dead,  monarch.  The  article  on  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Representation  of  Scotland  is  ably  and  power¬ 
fully  written,  but  the  nature  of  the  reform  which  it  sug¬ 
gests,  we  consider  to  be  of  much  too  levelling  a  description. 
As  to  the  literary  contents  of  this  Number,  by  far  the 
best  article  is  on  Webster’s  American  Dictionary,  and 
the  next  is  on  Lesson’s  Natural  History  of  Man.  The 
others  appear  to  us  somewhat  flimsy,  especially  the 
reviews  of  the  Heiress  of  Bruges,  Maxwell,  the  Life  of 
Bruce,  and  Basil  Barrington.  The  article  on  Tennyson’s 
Poems  is  showily  written,  but  contains  one  of  the  most 
preposterous  puffs  of  a  small  and  rather  mediocre  volume 
of  poetry  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 

We  notice  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  at  present,  prin¬ 
cipally  with  the  view  of  informing  our  readers  of  a  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  its  editorship.  A  literary 
friend  in  London,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Maga¬ 
zine,  wrote  to  us,  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  following  terms:— 
“  Campbell  is  at  last  decidedly  out  of  the  New  Monthly. 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  I  am  afraid  he  may  feel  the  loss  of 
the  .£600  a- year  Colburn  paid  him.  Mr  S.  C.  Hall  is 
installed  sole  editor,  to  the  benefit,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  the 
magazine,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  January  Number, 
which  is  admirable.  The  point  on  which  the  separation 
took  place  between  Colburn  and  Campbell,  at  least  the 
immediate  point,  was  the  insertion  of  portraits  in  the 
New  Monthly y  which  the  ex-editor  obstinately  resisted, 
and  chose  rather  to  resign  than  yield.  The  January 
Number  has  a  portrait  of  Scott,  with  a  memoir  by  Allan 
Cunningham.  Campbell,  I  understand,  has  written  a 
letter  ot  farewell  to  Colburn,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the 
long  friendship  that  has  subsisted  between  them,  and  de¬ 
sires  that  the  letter  may  be  shown  to  the  publisher’s 
friends.  He  mentions  in  it  that  he  now  intends  to  retire 
into  private  life,  having  given  up  his  house  in  Scotland 
Yard,  and  taken  apartments ;  and  that  as  to  the  design 
imputed  to  him  of  establishing  another  magazine,  he  has 
110  such  intention.  Is  not  this  an  inglorious  end  of 
Thomas  Campbell  ?”  In  reply  to  this  question,  we  do 
not  see  why  there  should  be  an  end  of  Campbell  merely 
because  he  has  given  up  the  magazine  ;  on  the  contrary, 
avirig  now  his  time  more  at  his  own  disposal,  why 
fi.  ould  he  not  once  more  come  before  the  world  in  his 
pristine  vigour  ?  But,  leaving  tjiis  question,  we  think  it 


right  to  say  that  we  agree  with  our  correspondent  in 
thinking  it  more  than  probable  that  the  New  Monthly  will 
now  go  on  with  increased  spirit  and  success.  Campbell 
has  long  slept  over  it,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  it 
became  dull  and  monotonous.  From  Mr  Hall’s  exten¬ 
sive  literary  connexions,  and  the  determination  he  has 
already  evinced  to  infuse  freshness  and  novelty  i'^o  his 
periodical,  we  augur  very  favourably.  The  present  Num¬ 
ber  displays  much  talent,  and  though  the  introduction  of 
portraits  is  an  evident  imitation  of  Fraser,  and  therefore 
objectionable,  yet  if  all  the  engravings  be  as  good  as  that 
of  the  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  commences  the* 
series,  they  c^innot  fail  to  form  an  additional  attraction. 
We  entertain  towards  the  Magazine  and  its  conductors, 
every  good  feeling. 

The  first  number  of  the  Aberdeen  Magazine  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  good  town.  The  article  on  Demonology 
is  excellent.  Former  experience  is  against  the  success  of 
any  provincial  Magazine  in  Scotland  ;  but  we  shall  see 
whether  the  conductors  of  the  present  publication  can 
make  an  exception  for  themselves. 


Songs  of  Solitude.  By  William  Bennet,  Author  of 
“  Pictures  of  Scottish  Scenes  and  Character,”  &o.’&c. 
Glasgow.  W.  R.  M‘Phun.  1831.  I2mo*  Pp.  264. 

Mr  Bennet  is  evidently  an  amiable  man,  and  he  is 
an  agreeable  writer.  Both  his  prose  and  poetry  contain 
many  sentiments  that  reflect  credit  on  his  heart,  and. 
indicate  a  lively  and  healthy  imagination.  Circumstances 
prevent  us  from  speaking  at  greater  length  of  the  volume 
now  before  us ;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  the  contents,  we 
subjoin  the  following  sketch,  which  we  think  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  book : 

THE  YOUNG  MOTHER. 

The  room  I  enter’d  where  I  oft  before 
Had  met  my  young  un wedded  friend. 

There  sat, 

Plying  her  needle  with  a  housewife’s  care. 

Beside  the  cradle  of  her  infant  child. 

She  whose  dear  name  my  friend  had  oft  reveal’d,  • 

When  in  our  horn’s  of  confidence,  we  used 

To  talk  of  those  we  loved.  ' 

The  self-restraint  .  » 

And  distant  coyness  of  the  youthful  maid, 

In  her  were  soften’d  now — though  cherish’d  still. 

With  charms  of  sweeter  and  more  winning  kind.* 

In  loose  and  graceful  negligence  her  robes 
Flow’d  round  her  airy  form :  her  beauteous  brow. 

O’er  whose  clear  sunlight  care  had  never  cast 
One  darkening  shadow,  half-conceal’d,  shone  forth 
Through  many  a  raven  tress  that  o’er  it  waved 
In  loose  and  playful  wildness:  In  her  mien 
The  softness  of  the  rose,  when  newly  blown. 

Seem’d  blended  still  with  half  its  budding  pride  ; 

‘‘  And  O  !  when  o’er  her  cheek  a  trace  of  thought 
Stole,  like  the  wafture  of  a  spirit’s  wing. 

How  deep,  how  placid,  and  how  holy,  seem’d 
The  sentiment  it  shadow’ll ! 

’Twas,  I  knew, 

Some  tender  calling  back  of  pleasures  gone, 

Some  fond  concernment  for  her  husband’s  sake. 

Or  hope  or  wish  for  the  dear  pledge  that  lay— 

The  image  of  its  father ! — slumbering  on 
Beneath  her  watchful  care.  How  calm  it  slept ! 

How  sweetly  o’er  its  seraph  face  were  playing 
The  smiles  of  stainless  innocence  !  It  seem’d 
Dreaming  of  that  bright  world  from  whence  it  came. 

As  if  not  yet  its  spirit  had  taken  leave 
Of  heaven’s  beatitude,  and  journey’d  forth 
On  life’s  dark  pilgrimage ! 

Its  mother’s  eye,  ‘ 

While  dropt  her  listless  hand,  now  fix’d  became 
Upon  the  beauteous  vision.  The  full  tear, 

That  fell  unconscious — the  soul-utter’d  |>rayer, 

And  look  of  deep-felt  ecstasy — declared  ‘ 

Her  yearning  tenderness  and  boundless  joy. 
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**  Heftren  bless  thee,  mother  of  a  babe  so  fair  ! 

1  breathed  in  secret,  as  I  backward  drew— i 
Partner  of  him  whom  as  myself  1  love ! 

May  that  pure  bosom,  where  his  image  lives, 

Enshrined  and  sacred,  never  less  than  now 
‘  Be  deeply,  deeply  blest ! 

And  thou,  my  friend, 

On  whose  return  such  joys  are  waiting  still. 

Bless  thee  !  for,  O  !  what  heart  of  envious  kind 
Could  wish,  like  Satan  on  the  tree  of  life. 

The  Eden  of  thy  happiness  to  blast  !** 

To  this  we  shall  add  a  song,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
number.  The  following  is  lively  and  natural : 

HOW  PLEASANT  TO  THINE  THAT  MY  BRIDAL  IS  NIGH. 

‘‘  How  pleasant  to  think  that  my  bridal  is  nigh. 

And  the  visions  ot  bliss  I’ve  been  dreaming  on. 
Increase  still  in  brightne^ss  the  nearer  my  eye. 

Like  clouds  that  the  sun  is  gleaming  on  ! 

Oh  I  who  could  behold  him — the  wooer  I  prize. 

Nor  love  the  pure  spirit  that  speaks  in  his  eyes! 

How  happy  we’ll  be  in  these  dearest  of  ties. 

That  the  light  of  our  hope  is  beaming  on  ! 

When  join’d  to  my  lover,  no  ill  can  betide, 

To  sadden  the  path  we  are  moving  in  ; 

The  world  shall  ever,  with  him  by  my  side. 

Appear  but  a  scene  for  loving  in. 

The  keener  the  tempest,  the  nearer  I’ll  grow 
To  him,  who  will  ward  off,  or  lighten  the  blow; 

And  find  in  the  sunshine,  again  when  we  go, 

■  That  ’twas  but  a  scene  for  improving  in.” 

We  would  caution  Mr  Bennet  against  the  sin  of  being 
at  times  too  natural  and  simple,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  our  friend  Wordsworth.  Thus,  we  have  a 
Sonnet  to  Mrs  M —  of  R —  at  her  piano,”  beginning, 
Wife  of  my  friend,  at  thy  piano  sitting  I” 

In  one  of  the  songs,  too,  love  is  compared  to  a  pigeon, 
after  the  following  fashion  : 

“  True  love’s  like  a  doo  at  the  gloamin*. 

That  dwalls  in  the  wud  her  lane.** 

Nor  can  we  approve  of  the  colloquial  style  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“  On  yesterday’s  eve, 

I  chanced  to  perceive 
My  friend  with  a  fair  maiden  straying  ;** 

nor  of  the  concluding  stanza  of  the  same  song,  which 
runs  thus : 

‘‘  He  was  lost  by  that  look ! 

'  The  flower  when  he  took. 

He  vow’d  he  should  part  with  it  never ; 

And  this  evening  at  tea, 

I’d  the  pleasure  to  see 
It  fresh  in  his  window  as  ever.** 

These  are  little  peculiarities  of  style  which  it  would 
be  well  to  amend.  Nevertheless,  we  like  the  author  of 
the  **  Songs  of  Solitude.” 


The  Burning  Bush ;  or^  Simple  Stories  illustrative  of 
God's  Providential  Care  of  the  Church,  By  the  Author 
of  “  Early  Recollections,”  &c.  Edinburgh.  William 
Oliphant.  1831.  18mo.  Pp.  180. 

Though  perhaps  a  little  too  much  tinged  with  Method¬ 
ism,  this, is  nevertheless  a  book  which  may  safely  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  young,  with  the  view  of  giving  them 
some  notion  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity,  and 
of  the  trials  which  many  persons  have  endured  fbr  its 
sake. 


Maternal  Duty ;  or^  the  History  of  the  Armstrong  Family, 
Interspersed  with  interesting  TalcSj  related  by  a  Mother 
to  her  Children,  By  a  Lady.  Glasgow.  Atkinson 
and  Co*  1831.  ]2ino.  Pp.  301. 

The  authoress  of  this  little  volume  deprecates  criti¬ 
cism.  1^  contains  many  praiseworthy  lessons  of  religion 
and  morality# 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


ST  ANDREWS,  Versus  THE  MESSRS  CHAMBERS’ 
NEW  GAZETTEER  OF  SCOTLAND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LITERARY  JOURNAL.* 

Sir, — The  high,  and,  upon  the  whole,  merited  reputation 
which  the  Messrs  ChamWs  have  acquired,  as  illustrators 
of  the  spirit  and  localities  of  Scotland,  has  directed  the 
public  eye  with  some  eagerness  towards  the  first  number 
of  the  above  work.  And  as  the  starting  note  in  music 
regulates  and  characterises  the  tune,  so  the  starting 
number  may  safely  be  considered  not  only  as  a  first,  but 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  the  brick  of 
the  “  scholasticus,”  but  the  pedestal  of  the  column.  In 
accuracy  or  in  error,  in  excellence  or  in  imperfection,  it 
may  be  presumed  to  present  an  average  of  the  fare  which 
is  yet  to  be  set  before  us.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have 
perused  the  present  number  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  and  that,  in  recording  my  disappointment,  I  feel 
that  I  am  discharging  a  duty  not  only  to  the  public,  and 
in  particular  to  the  city  and  university  of  St  Andrews, 
which  forms  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  number — 
but  even  to  the  authors  themselves,  who,  being  thus 
firmly,  but  timeously  admonished,  may  be  more  accurate 
in  their  future  statements  and  inferences.  A  Gazetteer, 
to  be  useful,  must  be  correct,  otherwise  it  loses  its  very 
character. 

It  will  scarcely,  I  dare  say,  be  credited,  that  a  person 
of  Mr  Robert  Chambers’s  opportunities  and  pretensions 
can  express  himself  in  the  following  loose  and  inaccurate 
manner  respecting  an  event  of  comparatively  recent  and 
well-ascertained  notoriety  in  Scottish  history.  Speaking 
of  Magus  Muir,  and  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Sharp, 
he  says,  “  Five  Covenanters,  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  assassination,  were  executed  four  months  after  on  the 
spot.”  Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  not  only  un¬ 
doubted  but  unquestioned,  that  not  one  of  these  five  un¬ 
fortunate  individuals — with  the  exception  of  Gullan,  who 
merely  held  their  horses,  and  was  executed  elsewhere— 
were  ever  even  suspected,  much  less  convicted,  of  being 
accessary  to  the  Bishop’s  death  ;  nay,  has  not  this  very 
fact,  the  almost  miraculous  escape,  namely,  of  all  imme¬ 
diately  concerned  in  the  murder,  been  referred  to  by  the 
friends  of  the  Covenanters  again  and  again,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  finger  of  God  in  the  matter  ? 

Again,  our  author,  speaking  of  the  united  College  class¬ 
rooms  of  St  Andrews,  observes,  “In  the  lower  part  of 
the  building,  on  the  west  side,  is  a  long,  damp  cellar,  till 
lately  the  chief  lecturing  room  ;  at  one  end  of  which  is 
exhibited  a  gaunt  spectral  pulpit,  said  to  have  been  on  one 
or  more  occasions  used  by  the  reformer  Knox.”  Now 
this  “  long  damp  cellar”  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  public  hall  of  the  College,  in  which  principal,  masters, 
and  students,  have  been  accustomed,  till  of  late,  to  con¬ 
vene,  on  one  or  two  public  occasions,  during  the  session, 
and  has  never  been  made  use  of  as  a  lecturing  room,  Tbe 
gaunt  spectral  pulpit,  which  seems  to  have  affected  Mr 
Chambers  like  a  ghost, — had  he  given  himself  time  to 
enquire,  would  have  turned  out  to  be  the  old  ante-re¬ 
formation  pulpit  of  the  Town  Church,  and  of  course  that 
from  which  our  arch-reformer  probably  addressed  tbe 
people  on  several  occasions.  But,  proceeds  our  topogra¬ 
pher,  “  the  chapel  of  the  institution,  which  bounds  the 
square  next  the  street,  is  that  of  St  Salvador,  and  was 
founded  by  the  pious  Bishop  Kennedy.  This  structure 
has  not  a  parallel  in  Scotland.  It  is  built  in  an  exquisite 
Gothic  style,  and  is  of  a  light,  elegant  construction  ;  un¬ 
fortunately,  it  has  been  allowed  to  go  into  the  most  die- 

*  In  our  character  of  independent  journalists,  we  do  not  conceive 
ourselves  entitled  to  refuse  a  place  to  the  above  communication, 
although  we  have  always  looked  with  a  friendly  eye  on  the  literarf 
exertions  of  the  Messrs  Chambers.  Should  they  think  a  reply  ne* 
cessary  to  the  letter  we  now  publish,  we  shall  be  happy  to  make  loom 
for  it  m  our  pages.— Eo.  Lit.  Jour. 
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cracefal  decay,  so  as  to  seem,  at  the  present  time,  as  if 
dropping  to  pieces.”  Now,  this  unqualified  statement  is 
totally  unfounded.  Within  little  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  roof  of  this  elegant — but  certainly  by  no  means 

_ building  has  been  wholly  renewed ;  and  within  less 

than  half  that  time,  it  has  been  repaired  and  new-mo- 
dclled  in  the  interior — in  what  may  safely  be  denomi¬ 
nated  a  comfortable  and  even  handsome  style — for  the 
accommodation  of  the  students  and  congregation  of  the 
parish  of  St  Leonard’s.  But  this  is  not  all,— in  for  a 
penny,  in  for  a  pound  I  Our  journalist  proceeds  ; — “  It 
is  nevertheless  used  as  the  chapel  of  the  College,  and  as 
the  parish  church  of  St  Leonard’s — of  which  the  principal 
of  the  College  is  ministerial  incumbent.'*  And  this  aver¬ 
ment  is  made  by  a  person  who  has  seen  the  new  build¬ 
ings,  erected  this  last  summer,  and  not  yet  completed — and 
who  has,  at  the  same  time,  not  taken  steps  to  inform 
himself,  that  the  Principal  of  the  united  College  has 
ceased  to  be  ministerial  incumbent  for  these  five  years 
past !  But  the  head  and  front  of  the  Messrs  Chambers*  in¬ 
accuracy  is  yet  to  come.  “  The  bursars,”  continues  our 
historian,  “  are  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  eat  together.  A  table  is  kept  for  ordinary 
students,  for  which  a  board  of  about  twelve  guineas  a- 
session  is  paid.”  This  is  the  very  sublime  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation, — not  one  word  or  clause  of  it  being  true.  In 
the  first  place,  no  students  ever  dined  at  the  expense  of 
the  College — the  bursars  happening,  by  the  foundation 
charter,  to  have  as  good  a  right  to  their  dinner,  as  the 
masters  and  principals  have  to  theirs  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  for  many  years  past  this  table  has  ceased  to  be 
spread,  and  a  sum  of  money,  equivalent  to  this  privilege, 
and  satisfactory  to  the  bursars,  has  been  substituted.  The 
system  of  boarding  at  the  College,  and  dining  at  its  table, 
has  likewise  long  ceased. 

Having  exerted  his  inventive  faculties  on  the  exterior 
and  materiel  of  the  united  College,  our  author  comes  at 
last  to  the  main  point — the  “  cui  bono”  of  all  this  ap¬ 
paratus  ;  and  on  this  head  he  makes  use  of  the  following 
expressions: — “  Notwithstanding  its  transcendent  quali¬ 
fications  as  a  university  town, — its  delightful,  retired 
situation, — the  excellence  of  its  society,  and  the  cheapness 
of  provisions,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  seldom  averages  more  than  200.  Such  a 
striking  fact  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  must  be 
something  radically  bad  in  the  system  of  education,  worthy 
of  instantaneous  revisal.  The  present  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  now  going  forward,  will  be  of  no  avail  in  restoring  the 
character  of  the  place,  unless  followed  by  an  unscrupulous 
revision  of  that  antiquated  process  of  tuition,  under  which 
the  Scottish  universities  have  long  laboured,  as  under  an 
incubus.  *  Truly  the  enlightened  but  uncolleged  duumvi¬ 
rate  who  have  made  this  statement,  might  have  shown  a 
little  more  anxiety  to  state  facts  than  they  here  do.  Were 
there  no  means  of  information  within  the  walls  of  the  Col- 
respectable  and  official  persons  at  whom  en¬ 
quiries  could  have  been  made — to  prevent  this  blotched  and 
deformed  mass  of  misrepresentation  and  mistake  ?  The 
t  aracter  of  the  College— if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
J^erage  of  students  for  these  last  ten  years — has  already 
cn  restored,  as  the  average  of  students  attending  this 
antiquated  university  during  this  latter  period,  greatly 
outnumbers  (amounting,  as  it  does,  not  to  200,  but  to  260 

upwards)  that  of  any  period  whatever  in  the  history 
0  the  College ;  and  if  the  system  of  education  now  pur¬ 
sued  be  antiquated,  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that 
hnder  an  enlightened  age,  its  inefficiency  has  not,  latterly 
m  particular,  been  manifested  by  an  average  decline  rather 
^  an  an  average  increase  of  students  !  To  answer  one 
^sertion  by  another,  though  a  common,  is  by  no  means  a 
convincing,  method  of  conducting  an  argument;  but  had 
our  authors  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
Method  of  tuition  pursued  in  the  various  classes  of  the 
ollege,  and,  after  this  investigation,  brought  forward  and 
Wated  distinctly  their  oljections,  then  it  had  been  possible 


to  have  submitted  to  conviction,  or  to  have  instituted  a 
refutation ;  but  at  present  there  is  nothing  tangible ;  cen-* 
sure  is  heaped  from  misapprehension,  in  so  general  and 
indefinite  a  form,  as  to  do  injury  without  affording  any 
opportunity  of  preventing  it.  Thus  situated,  the  College 
will  probably  he  content  to  appeal  to  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  royal  commission  ;  from  which,  I  have  good 
grounds  to  know,  it  will  appear,  that  in  no  college  in. 
Scotland  is  there  more  enlightened,  laborious,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  tuition  than  in  that  of  St  Andrews. 

Thus  then  we  have  made  it  appear,  that  this  fraternal 
copartnery  is  not  exempted  from  those  errors, 

Quos  aut  incuria  fudet, 

Aut  humana  parum  cavet  natura;” 

and  that  the  readers,  but  especially  the  purchasers,  of  their 
lucubrations,  would  do  well  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  their; 
statements  from  less  questionable  sources.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  done  my  duty  on  this  occasion  not  only  to 
the  public,  but  even  to  the  authors  themselves  ;  and  I 
take  my  leave  of  the  subject  at  present,  under  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  resume  the  task,  which  I  have  imposed  upon 
myself,  whenever  I  see  occasion.  I  am,  sir,  &c. 

A  Friend  to  St  Andrews* 


THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  EDINBURGH.— THE  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY— MARTIN’S  FALL  OF  NINEVEH  — 
GREENSHIELDS’  STATUE  OF  ROBERT  BU’hNS. 

We  willingly  give  a  place  to  the  following  Report  of 
the  Scottish  Academy  for  the  past  year.  It  is  a  business¬ 
like  and. sensible  document : 

THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OP 
THE  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY  OF  PAINTING,  SCULPTURE, 
AND  ARCHITECTURE. 


“  Edinburgh,  \0th  November,  1830. 

In  the  conclusion  of  theirlnst  Report,  the  Council  alluded 
to  the  union  which  had  taken  place  between  the  original 
members  of  the  Scottish  Atademv  and  twenty-four  other 
artists,  atjreeably  to  an  a  warn  of  John  Hope,  Require,  His 
Majes  y’s  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland,  and  Henry  Cock- 
burn,  E^q^uire,  Advocate. 

The  first  meetinir  of  the  United  Academy  took  place  on 
the  llth  November  last,  when  certain  alt  rations  were  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  made  on  the  Laws  of  the  Academy,  in  a  manner 
which  appeared  to  a  part  of  the  members  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  award.  The  Council,  however,  are 
happy  to  state,  that  at  a  subsequent  general  meeting,  held 
on  the  14th  March  last,  these  differences  were  amicably  and 
finally  aojusted. 

The  Council,  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  General  Meeting,  have  had  frequently  under  their  consi 
deration,  the  most  proper  steps  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
obtain  more  suitable  Exhibition  Rooms  ;  but  they  are  unable 
as  yet  to  point  out  any  specific  plan  by  which  this  desirable 
object  may  be  attained  ;  they  have  therefore  rented  the 
present  rooms  for  another  year. 

The  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  stating,  that  Mr 
Etty’s  seemd  picture  has  arrived,  and  is,  in  every  respect, 
a  companion  worthy  of  the  first. 

The  Council  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  announce 
any  new  subscribers  during  the  last  year,  and  would  earnestly 
urge  on  the  Academy  the  nece8?ity  of  using  every  tffort  to 
procure  a  continuance  of  the  support  of  the  Patrons  of  Art. 

The  receipts  of  last  Exhibition  amount  to  £670,  7s*  6d. 
Subscriptions  from  Ordinary  Members,  £12,  12s.  ;  from 
Extraordinary  Members.  £52.  2s.,  making  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  year  £735.  9*.  6d.,  while  thoiie  of  1829  amounted  to 
about  £1600.  This  diminution,  the  Council  hope,  is  to  be 
regirded  as  only  temporary  ;  but  it  demonstrates  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  leaving  nothing  undone  wiiftin  the  power  of  the 
Academy  to  bring  forward  such  Exhibitions  as  may  secure 
the  anprobation  and  support  of  the  Public. 

There  is  one  subject  to  which  the  Council  cannot  refrain 
.  from  adverting,  as  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  best 
!  interests  of  the  Academy.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  Academy 
must,  in  a  creat  meisure,  depend  on  its  Exhibitions  for  pe¬ 
cuniary  support,  and  that  it  will  require  the  united  efforts  of 
the  academicians  to  render  these  permanently  aitractive  and 
profitable :  the  Council,  therefore,  trust  that  the  members 
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vill  uniformly  adhere  to  the  wise  resolution  of  a  former  ge¬ 
neral  meeting,  and  confine  their  contributions  in  this  city  to 
the  Academy  alone,  during  the  time  that  its  exhibitions  are 
open. 

**  The  great  object  of  the  establishment  of  the  Academy 
being  the  advancement  and  encouragement  of  Scottish  art ; 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  benefit  of  its  professors, 
the  Council  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  press  on  the  attention 
of  the  members  at  large,  the  propriety  of  adopting  such 
plans,  and  commencing  such  operations,  as  may  be  calcula¬ 
ted  to  lead  to  the  gradual  attainment  of  their  ultimate  views. 
They  would  therefore  suggest,  that  every  effiut  should  be 
made  in  order  to  procure  permanent  rooms  in  a  central  situ¬ 
ation,  as  without  these  their  exhibitions  must  be  conducted 
under  great  disadvantages,  and  the  works  of  art  which  they 
may  gradually  accumulate,  be  in  a  great  measure  lost  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  principally  intended. 

The  Council  conceive  that  the  success  of  the  Academy 
must  ultimately  depend  upon  rallying  around  it  the  rising 
talent  and  genius  of  the  country,  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  art.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  some  advantages 
must  be  held  out  by  the  Academy  to  those  who  are  entering 
on  their  career  as  artists.  The  Council  are  of  opinion  that 
arrangements  should  be  made,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  afford  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  art  within  the 
walls  of  the  Academy,  on  such  terms  as  may  tend  to  foster 
and  encourage  rising  merit. 

“  The  Council  consider  it  unnecessary  to  enter  further 
into  detail  at  present ;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  have  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Academy  to  subjects  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  on  which  its  usefulness  and  stability  must  mainly 
depend. 

“  It  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all, 
that  the  great  work  which  has  been  undertaken  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  commenced,  will  require  the  unremitted  exertions 
of  many  years  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

“  If,  however,  the  Academy  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
purposes  contemplated  in  its  formation,  the  Council  feel 
perfectly  assured  that  it  will,  at  no  distant  period,  occupy 
an  honourable  station  among  similar  establishments,  and 
will  contribute  not  less  to  the  credit  and  interest  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  than  to  the  advancement  and  reputation  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Scotland.  George  Watson,  President,^' 

We  are  glad  to  understand  that  the  Exhibition  to  be 
opened  in  February,  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  best  we 
have  yet  had  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  render  it  in  all  respects  worthy  of  public  patron¬ 
age. 

Martin’s  picture  of  the  Fall  of  Nineveh  is  at  present 
exhibiting  in  the  Calton  Convening  Room.  It  strikes 
us  as  one  of  the  very  worst  of  all  Martin’s  pictures,  and 
this  is  saying  a  good  deal.  It  is  little  better  than  a  great 
blotch,  in  which  there  is  neither  meaning,  art,  nor  beauty. 
The  first  principle  upon  which  all  paintings  ought  to  be 
founded— that  of  concentration,  or  of  making  the  indi¬ 
vidual  parts  subservient  to  the  grand  design  of  the  whole 
—is  in  general  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  Martin,  and  in 
the  present  instance  most  especially.  The  work  is  all  a 
piece  of  huddle.  The  black  and  red  skies  look  like  a 
mixture  of  Warren’s  blacking  and  brick-dust ;  the  build¬ 
ings  and  pillars  are  heaped  together  in  most  unearthly 
shapes  and  magnitudes ;  and  the  great  dense  masses  of 
people,  crammed  into  the  middle  distance,  are  nearly 
as  preposterous  as  the  figures  which  fill  up  the  fore¬ 
ground,  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  which  would 
disgrace  the  veriest  tyro.  We  speak  strongly ;  but  we 
do  so  because  we  are  conscientiously  of  opinion  that  Mar¬ 
tin’s  genius  is  a  humbug ;  or,  at  best,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
one  idea,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  art,  save  in  so 
far  as  regards  perspective,  and  with  no  appreciation  what- 
.ever  of  the  calm  and  beautiful  sublimity  of  nature,  uuex- 
aggerated  and  unbedaubed. 

Greenshields’  statue  of  Robert  Burns  is  clever  enough. 
He  does  not  give  quite  so  much  life  to  his  figures  as 
Thom  does,  but  he  has  fully  more  delicate  perceptions  of 
form.  The  statue  is  after  the  portrait  recently  published 
by  Messrs  Constable  and  Co.  'Asa  piece  of  sculpture, 
it  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  at  all,  for  it  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  come  within  the  high  and  severe  rules  of 
that  art;  but  as  a  likeuessMn  stouc  of  the  pcTjson  whom 


it  is  intended  to  represent,  it  is  creditable  to  Mr  Green, 
shields’  mastery  over  the  chisel. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OP 
EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Monday f  January  3,  1831. 

Dr  Hope  in  the  Chair. 

Present, — Professors  Russel,  Hoi»e,  Christison,  and 
Graham ;  Drs  Gregory,  Campbell,  Gordon,  Lee,  Mac- 
Lagan,  Borthwick,  Knox,  Ainslie,  Bougou;  Captain 
Hunter;  Messrs  Skene,  Robinson,  Neill,  Jardine, 
Stevenson,  &c. 

Dr  Christison  read  a  communication  from  Dr  Duncan, 
of  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  a  gentleman  to  relieve  a 
supposed  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  particularly  by 
the  injection  into  the  chest  of  a  quantity  of  air,  with  com¬ 
ments  on  the  documents,  by  Dr  Duncan.  The  tube  and 
bladder  by  which  the  air  was  injected  were  exhibited  to  the 
Society. 

A  paper  was  read  from  Dr  Berry,  containing  a  detailed 
account  of  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  The 
reading  of  the  latter  part  of  this  paper  was  delayed  till  a 
future  meeting. 


THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 

Regent's  Park,  London, 

Jan,  3,  1831. 

Most  deeply  do  we  regret,  and  as  deeply  will  the  ten 
thousand  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal 
sympathise  in  our  disappointment,  that  we  have  not 
now  leisure  to  enter  upon  a  disquisition  into  the  causes 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  modern  Pantomime  ;  and  thus, 
having  ascertained  the  real  grounds  of  the  evil,  at  once 
prescribe  a  remedy.  Whether  the  march  of  intellect 
have  not  yet  marched  in  that  direction  ;  or  whether,  to 
preserve  Philosopher  Square’s  “  moral  fitness  of  things,” 
the  avowed  degeneracy  of  the  age  have  extended  itself  to 
the  concocters  of  Pantomimes,  we  cannot  (alas !  the  more’s 
the  pity)  now  pause  to  enquire.  We  can  assert  only, 
that  these  things  are  so ;  that  “  the  days  which  made 
our  annals  bright”  with  the  by-gone  glories  of  “  Mother 
Goose”  and  “  Harlequin’s  Almanack,”  seem  fled  for  ever; 
and  recollecting  this, 

‘‘We  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 

And  were  most  dear  to  us  !” 

The  Pantomimes  of  the  present  season  are  not  only  a 
step  lower  in  the  scale  of  excellence  to  those  of  last  year, 
but  the  Drury  Lane  exhibition  is  positively  a  very  trifle, 
the  introduction  at  least,  better  than  that  of  Covent 
Garden,  though  had  is  the  best,  and  those  of  some  of  the 
minor  houses  are  far  preferable  to  either.  Mr  Farley 
must  surely  be  in  his  dotage  ;  his  opening  story  is  nei¬ 
ther  well  chosen,  nor  well  made  out,  and  Power’s  talents 
in  Rhadamisthus  O' Mullingar  (for  the  name  has  been 
changed  since  we  wrote  last)  are  completely  thrown 
away.  Rubbing  Pantaloon’s  back  a  la  singeing  Long,— 
whose  real  name,  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  in¬ 
forming  our  friends,  is  O’Driscoll — “  Heaven  save  the 
mark  !”— and  the  loss  of  that  most  “  splendid  annual” 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  show  in  a  dense  fog,  are  the  most  pal¬ 
pable  hits  in  the  piece.  In  fact,  we  can  praise  nothing 
unreservedly  but  the  scenery,  and  most  of  that,  pai’ti- 
cularly  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  O’Roork’s  Castle,  the 
Menai  Bridge,  and  the  intended  Guildhall  Festival,  hy 
Grieve;  and  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  and  two  other  Irish 
Lakes  by  Roberts,  are  sufficiently  excellent  to  atone  for 
all  the  defects  of  the  authorship  ;  and  higher  praise  it  ie 
im[>ossible  to  give  them. 

•  On  Saturday  night  last,  however,  Mr  Power  naaJ«  ^ 
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. .  jjgt  uppearance  in  Pantomime,  to  be  succeeded  this 
evening  by  Mr  Keeley,  as  “  Geoffrey  Chitterlings,  after- 
wards  Harlequin  faC"  which  we  feel  assured  must  be  an 
improvement,  and  will,  with  the  consequent  altei  ations, 
very  probably  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  Covent  Garden. 

The  Druiy  Lane  drollery  we  have  already  stated  to  be 
a  direct  plagiarism.  Its  opening  scenes  are,  or,  perhaps 
we  should  say,  were,  certainly  a  little  better,  because  they 
are  rather  less  unintelligible,  and  far  more  humorous,  than 
those  of  its  rival.  The  loves  of  the  immortal  “  Black- 
eyed  Susan”  and  her  “  sweet  William”  are  very  clever¬ 
ly  and  laughably  burlesqued ;  though,  for  the  soul  of  us, 
we  cannot  understand  the  joke  of  having  two  Columbines, 
and  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Harlequin  in  the 
person  of  Mr  Howell  is  liable  to  an  indictment  for 
bigamy  !  The  tricks  are  not  only  stupid,  but  they  are 
also  very  antique,  as  well  as  “  few  and  far  between,”  and 
the  scenery  only  can  we  eulogise,  and  even  this  not 
without  some  drawback.  Stanfield’s  Diorama  of  the 
“  Military  Pass  of  the  Simplon,”  is  the  perfection  of 
the  scenic  art,  and  can  be  duly  appreciated  by  visual 
demonstration  only.  The  “  Boromean  Islands”  are, 
however,  a  most  “  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,”  utter¬ 
ly  ineffective  and  inadequate  as  a  finale  to  so  unrivalled  a 
display  ;  and,  with  an  earnest  recommendation  to  all  our 
friends  to  verify  these  conscientious  criticisms,  by  visit¬ 
ing  both  Theatres  for  themselves,  here  terminate  our 
remarks  upon  them. 

The  Adelphi  has  this  season*^ the  universally  admitted 
merit  of  producing  the  best  Pantomime  of  the  year,  under 
the  taking  title  of  “  Grimalkin  the  Great,  or  Harlequin 
and  the  King  of  the  Cats ;”  of  which  Mr  Buckstone  is 
the  author,  and  much  wit,  fun,  and  drollery,  has  he  con¬ 
trived  to  mingle  with  its  catastrophe.  “  The  Devil’s 
Ducat,”  a  new  diablerl^,  by  Jerrold,  has  also  been  at¬ 
tracting  here  for  some  weeks  past ;  and  Mathews  is  pre¬ 
paring  himself  to  appear  in  some  new  characters,  which 
promise  well,  and  will,  we  hope,  perform  so  likewise.  Of 
the  other  minor  Harlequinades  we  can  tell  nothing  but 
the  names,  since  their  scenes  are  all  unseen  by  us  yet. 
The  Surrey  has  “  The  New-Year's  Gift,  or  Harlequin 
Jack  of  Newbury;”  and  tbe  Coburg  boasts  “Harlequin’s 
Silver  Penny,  or  the  Old  Woman  in  the  Bottle  !”  The 
Pavilion  delights  with  Harlequin  and  Tom  Titlcr,” 
and  Sadler’s  Wells  has  revived  “  Mother  Goose.”  Such  are 
our  metropolitan  attractions  for  little  misses  and  masters 
home  for  the  holidays  of  1830-31.  In  addition  to  which, 
Madame  Vestris  opens  her  Olympic  Theatre  this  evening, 
aided  by  Miss  Foote  and  Mrs  Glover,  for  a  few  nights, 
when,  after  an  introductory  address  by  Madame ‘herself, 
we  are  to  have  “  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  Mary  by  Miss 
Foote,  “  Olympic  Revels,”  and  “  Clarissa  Harlowe,”  all 
warranted  new,  and  certain  to  be  attractive. 

The  Provincial  Drama  is,  we  much  fear,  in  most  pla¬ 
ces,  at  a  discount ;  though  the  following  verbatim  et  lite¬ 
ratim  extract  from  a  Brighton  play-bill  of  Monday  last, 
willamply  prove  that  this  is  from  no  lack  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  managers.  “  The  first  night  of  the  Grecian 
Dau^/d/er,  now  playing  nightly  in  London,  with  unbound¬ 
ed  applause  !  This  celebrated  tragedy  is  remarkable  for 
being  the  only  one  from  the  pen  of  probably  the 
greatest  writer  of  comedy  of  his  age.  After  having  won 
the  palm  from  smiling  Thalia,  he  wooed  the  sombre 
goddess  Melpomene,  and,  dripping  with  tears,  she  grant¬ 
ed  him  the  splendid  wreath.  The  remarkable  fact  of  a 
daughter  preserving  her  starving  father  by  the  last  act  of 
filial  piety,  is  well  known,  occurred  during  the  reign  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  remained  unnoticed  by  dramatists 
until  the  master  mind  of  Murphy  snatched  the  jewel 
from  oblivion,  polished,  and  gave  it  to  the  world.  It  is 
Dot  extraordinary  that  a  work  should  be  at  this  day  ex¬ 
tremely  attractive  and  popular  in  London,  which  one  of 
the  best  writers  has  left  as  the  corner-stone  of  his  monu¬ 
ment  ! !  !**  There  are  trope,  figure,  and  metaphor  for  you, 
^  plenty  as  noun-substantives  ;  and  though  the  meta¬ 


phors  are  such  as  we  scarcely  ever  met  afore,  yet  when 
eloquence  like  this  is  unattractive,  where  shall  unassu¬ 
ming  merit  look  for  recompense? 

^?crcgr^nc  Somerset* 
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We  have  nothing  to  record  this  week  but  two  disap¬ 
pointments:  1st,  That  Mr  Jones’s  indisposition  has  pre¬ 
vented  his  appearance ;  and,  2d,  That  Miss  Jarman’s 
leave  of  absence  was  extended  till  Monday  next.  The 
performances  in  consequence  have  been  dull  enough. 
Deprived  of  Miss  Jarman  and  Jones,  the  manager  has  to 
trust  principally  to  opera,  and  opera  can  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  succeed  with  a  first  male  singer  who  sings 
about  as  feelingly  as  a  wooden  clock.  The  manager 
should  never  have  trusted  to  opera  at  all,  and  if  he  did, 
he  should  never  have  chosen  his  company  from  the  Ca¬ 
ledonian  Theatre.  He  thought,  no  doubt,  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  those  who  puffed  that  establishment  to  the 
skies  ;  but  their  support  has  turned  out  not  to  be  worth 
much,  simply  because  their  judgment  had  been  in  fault 
all  along,  and  the  moment  their  favourites  were  brought 
before  a  more  enlightened  audience,  they  sunk  into 
their  proper  place.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  present 
company  is  destined  to  fall  to  pieces  before  a  season  elapse. 
We  speak  a  prophecy ;  let  our  readers  recollect  it  when  it 
is  fulfilled.  Green  has  already  given  in  his  resignation,  and 
is  about  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  Madame  Vestris 
in  London.  Waldron’s  name  has  disappeared  from  the 
bills ;  whether  he  be  still  on  the  establishment  or  not, 
we  are  ignorant.  Neither  Mrs  nor  Miss  Turpin  have 
made  a  hit,  and  will  not  remain,  or,  at  all  events,  will 
not  return.  When  Horncastle  sings,  he  is  often  rewarded 
with  anything  rather  than  applause,  so  he  will  of  course 
take  his  departure.  Though  Edmunds  has  a  voice  that 
a  good  deal  might  have  been  made  of,  his  style  is  far  too 
vulgar  for  our  boards.  Miss  Horncastle  will  evanish 
without  being  missed  ;  and  thus,  of  all  our  novelties,  not 
one  will  be  left  but  Mrs  Pettingall,  who,  if  she  makes  it 
a  rule  never  to  take  the  pet  on  the  stage,  as  we  saw  her 
do  one  night,  is  pretty  sure  of  becoming  a  favourite. 
But  the  poor  manager  has  all  his  work  to  do  over  again ; 
he  has  new  people  to  engage,  and  new  efforts  to  make. ' 
We  cannot  help  it.  Such  is  the  lot  of  managers  until 
they  bring  together  a  company  that  pleases  the  judicious 
few  who  guide  the  public. 

®lh  Cerherujef. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Destiny,  or  the  Chief’s  Daughter,  a  Tale,  by  the  author  of 
**  Marriage,”  and  “  The  Inheritance,”  will  appear  speedily. 

Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  including  Anecdotes  of  a  Na¬ 
val  Life,  chiefly  for  ihe  use  of  young  persons,  by  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
R.N.,  are  in  the  press. 

Count  Robert  of  Paris,  a  romance  of  the  Lower  Empire,  by  the 
Author  of  Waverley,  is  nearly  ready. 

The  Cameleon,  a  Scrap  Book  or  Album  of  original  and  hitherto 
unpublished  pieces,  from  one  hand,  in  prose  and  verse,  comprising 
essays,  tales,  sketches,  poems,  Ac.,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  west  of 
Scotland,  is  in  the  press. 

Memoirs  of  Rob  Roy,  and  the  state  of  clanship  of  Scotland, 
abridged  from  the  work  of  Dr  M*Lay,  but  with  additional  and  cu¬ 
rious  matter,  and  numerous  corrections,  is  announced. 

The  Rose,  a  collection  of  the  best  English  songs,  is  preparing  for 
publication. 

On  the  1st  of  February  will  appear  No.  I.  of  a  new  periodical  Mis¬ 
cellany,  to  be  entitled  the  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  title  has 
been  adopted,  not  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  popular  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  term,  as  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  expressing  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  the  proprietor  has  in  view,  viz.,  to  afford  to  the  amateur 
and  artist,  in  a  cheap  and  easily  accessible  form,  all  the  information 
relating  to  the  fine  arts  of  the  present,  and  also  of  former  times. 

A  Popular  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Poland,  by  Mr  W..J*  Thoms, 
editor  of  the  Eaily  Prose  Romances,  is  announc^. 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


Observalions  on  the  present  defective  state  of  English  Timber,  the 
causes  which  retard  its  growth,  together  with  the  means  which  ought 
to  be  immediately  adopted  to  prevent  the  farther  premature  decay  of 
this  valuable  description  of  property,  by  P.  Lauder  of  Cardiff,  is  in 
the  press. 

Mr  Peake’s  comedy  of  the  '*  Chancery  Suit,”  which  has  recently 
been  performed  with  success  at  Covent  Garden,  is  about  to  appear 
in  print. 

Our  Study  Table. — We  have  overtaken  as  many  books  as  we 
could  this  week,  but  our  table  is  still  covered  with  new  publications 
which  solicit  our  notice.  Among  these  are  The  Reminiscences  and 
Correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  John  Sinclair ,  Bart.,  a  work 
full  of  cuilous  matter,  (not  yet  published,)  but  with  a  perusal  of 
which  we  l^ve  been  favoured  in  sheets,  and  from  which  we  promise 
some  interofting  extracts  next  Saturday  :—TAe  Orrentalht,  or  Letters 
qfa  Rabbi,  by  James  Noble,  which  has  also  been  sent  to  us  in  sheets, 
and  which  shall  have  our  best  attention; — Travels  and  Researches  of 
Eminent  English  Missionaries,  a  new  work  by  Andrew  Picken,  the 
able  author  of  the  Dominie’s  Legacy;” — The  Talba,  or  Moor  of 
Portugal,  a  romance,  by  Mrs  Bray,  the  popular  authoress  of  “  The 
White  Hoods,”  &c. ; — The  eighth  volume  of  the  DMnes  of  the 
Church  of  England,  containing  sermons  by  Dr  Isaac  Barrow;— The 
thirteenth  Number  of  Family  Classical  Library,  containing  part 
of  the  works  of  Tacitus,  translated  by  Murphy  ;—TAe  SAamroc*^,  a 
collection  of  Irish  Songs  edited  by  our  friend  Weekes,  now  of  Drury 
Lane;— T/u?  High-Mettled  Racer,  a  poem  by  the  late  Charles 
Dibdin,  with  designs  by  Robert  Crui  ckshank,  and  an  appendix  eon- 
taining  a  judicious  selection  of  anecdotes  from  Captain  Brown’s 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Horses;” — Margate,  a  humorous  poem, 
somewhat  akin  to  the  preceding ; — Satan  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  nn- 
other  humorous  poem  of  the  same  species,  with  some  clever  wood- 
cuts: — and  the  Opera  of  MassanieUo,  by  James  Kenney,  which, 
though  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  on  the  stage,  is  poor  enough  as  a 
literary  composition. 

Chit-Chat  from  Aberdeen. — The  second  annual  dinner  of  the 
members  of  the  Aberdeen  Medical  Society  took  place  a  few  weeks 
ago.  This  society  was  established  in  the  year  1789,  and  now  pos¬ 
sesses  a  museum,  and  an  extensive  library,  containing  upwards  of 
5000  volumes.  Amongst  the  four  original  members,  who  are  still 
alive,  is  Sir  James  M ‘Gregor,  M.D.,  Director-General  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department. — Our  townsman,  Mr  David  Grant,  author  of 
*•  The  Beauties  of  Modern  British  Poetry,”  is  preparing  for  publi¬ 
cation,  **  Battles  and  War  Pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  by  the  most 
eminent  modem  authors,  now  first  collected,  with  an  Essay  on  War.” 
—The  Rev.  Robert  Brown,  the  talented  Professor  of  Greek  in  Ma- 
rischal  College,  has  been  appointed  to  act  as  interim  Professor  of  Di¬ 
vinity.  during  the  present  session,  in  that  University,  the  vacancy  in 
the  office,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  late  celebrated 
Principal  William  Lawrence  Brown,  not  being  yet  filled  up.— We 
have  had  some  frost  and  snow  ;  but  as  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don  are 
rarely  frozen  sufficiently  for  skating,  that  winter  amusement  is  not 
extensively  practised  here,  and,  what  is  more  lamentable  still,  curl¬ 
ing  and  bontpiels  are  little  known. 

Chit-Chat  from  Banff. — A  society,  similar  to  the  Northern  In¬ 
stitution  of  Inverness,  was  established  here  in  the  year  1828,  under 
the  name  of  “  The  Banff  Institution  for  Science,  Literature,  and 
the  arts,. and  for  the  encouragement  of  Native  Genius  and  Talent.” 
The  institution  continues  to  flourish ;  it  now  possesses  a  number  of 
resident  members,  in  the  counties  of  Banff,  Moray,  and  Aberdeen, 
and  a  museum  is  in  progress  of  formation.  Few  parts  of  Britain  af¬ 
ford  better  opportunities  for  cultivating  the  science  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  in  all  its  branches  than  the  eastern  district  of  Banffshire,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  towns  of  Macduff  and  Banff.  For  geology,  the  rocky  coast 
which  extends  from  Macduff  to  the  bold  headlands  of  Gardenstown 
and  Troup,  and  the  marble  quarries  of  Portsoy,  afford  an  ample  field. 
To  the  botanist,  the  extensive  grounds  of  Duff  House,  the  woods  of 
Oelley-Mill,  Mont  Coffer,  and  Alva,  the  Tore  of  Troup,  the  banks  of 
the  Devron,  and  the  romantic  braes  of  Gamrie,  produce  almost  daily 
plants  in  rich  profusion.  To  the  ornithologist  and  icththyologist,  the 
whole  coast  of  the  parish  of  Gamrie  presents  many  attractions  ;— 
whilst  the  sandy  beaches,  which  here  and  there  present  themselves, 
yield  many  excellent  specimens  for  the  cabinet  of  the  conchologirt. 

Chit-Chat  from  Glaboow.— We  had  a  public  dinner  of  a  very 
extraordinsiy  kind  here  this  week— one  given  by  our  operative  arti¬ 
sans,  to  celebrate  the  progress  of  Reform.  To  this  they  invited 
several  gentlemen,— tried  friends  of  liberty,  not  recent  converts, — 
and  the  meeting  was  also  attended  by  many  of  the  same  respectable 
class,  not  as  guests.  The  feeling,  ability,  and  eloquence  of  the  ope¬ 
ratives  was  astonishing,  but  still  more  so  their  prudence,  tact,  geiod 
taste,  and  propriety.  On  al!  hands,  it  is  agreed  that  it  was  the  very 
best  political  dinner  ever  given  here. — We  liave  had  no  other  amuse¬ 
ment,  save  a  tea-and  turn-out  meeting  of  a  Temperance  Society. — 
New-Year’s- Day  passed  very  quietly  over. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Sontag  is  not  coming  to  London  this  season ; 
but  a  rival  of  Sontag,  from  Munich,  with  the  appropriate  name  of 
Fespermnn,  is  to  form  the  evening  attraction  at  the  Opera. — Signor 
de  Begnis  has  committed  an  assault  on  the  Editor  of  the  Brighton 
Guardian,  in  consequence  of  ajeu  d* esprit  which  enraged  his  Signor- 


j  ship.— The  French  company  are  about  to  commence  their  season  is 
London. — Miss  Inverarity’s  singing  continues  to  be  much  liKed. 
The  following  pleasant  verses  concerning  her  are  from  the  last  num 
ber  of  the  Athenceum ; 

stanzas  to  miss  inverarity. 

There  be  none  of  Beauty’s  daughters  with  a  magic  like  to  thee* 
And  like  music  o’er  the  waters,  is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me ! 

Byron, 

Come,  out  of  charity  !  Miss  Inverarity ! 

Be  unto  me  a  new  spirit  of  song  ! 

’Tween  thee  and  Miss  Pearson  there ’s  really  no  parity; 
Russell  and  Bruce  are  a  cymbal  and  goug 
To  Miss  Inverarity ! 

Rivals !— Oh,  thou  hast  none,  Miss  Inverarity ! 

Baton’s  unpurified — Povey  is  fled — 

Stephens  is  bygone,  and  Byfeld’s  no  rarity— 

Wilson  is  married,  and  Cubitt  is  dead— 

Miss  Inverarity  ! 

There’s  Vestris — there’s  Waylett  too— Miss  Inverarity  ! 

Each,  like  Brunei,  for  her  own  arch- way  begs  ; 

But  dearer  is  thy  modest  merit !  In  charity. 

Thou  art  more  profuse  of  thy  voice  than  thy  legs. 

Miss  Inverarity ! 

Come  with  thy  rich  locks.  Miss  Inverarity  I 
Come  with  thy  rich  locks,  singing  to  me  f 
Scare  all  the  flaxen,  the  fair,  and  the  carroty— 

Tresses  like  thine  marry  music  to  thee. 

Miss  Inverarity ! 

Come,  all  in  melody.  Miss  Inverarity  ! 

Pour  out  those  liquid  tones,  melting  with  truth. 

Witching  to  me,  as  to  Byron  his  Harrow  tree ! 

Come  in  thy  wedding  of  song  and  of  youth. 

Miss  Inverarity  1 

Sing  through  thy  soft  smiles.  Miss  Inverarity  ! 

As  through  the  moonlight  the  nightingale  breathes 
Airs  of  sweet  sadness  and  hurried  hilarity ; 

I’ll  crown  thy  white  brow  with  honouring  wreaths. 

Miss  Inverarity ! 

Sad  am  I— mad  am  I — Miss  Inverarity  ! 

Madness  and  sadness  are  mingled  in  me  !  — 

But  thou,  gentle  spirit !— so  silver-toned  Barry-ty, 

Singing,  will  bring'back  contentment  with  thee. 

Miss  Inverarity ! 

Inverary. 

— Ducrow  has  opened  an  amphitheatre  in  Liverpool,  and  dividw 
his  company  between  that.town  and  Edinburgh,  The  individual 
whom  he  called  the  “  Grotesque”  here,  he  designates  in  Liverpool 
the  “  Reptile,  or  man  of  many  forms.”— A  person  of  the  name  of 
Frimbley  has  opened  a  theatre  in  Dumfries.  Miss  Nicol  is  hx 
prima  donna.— Peake’s  comedy  of  “  The  Chancery  Suit”  is  in  ra 
hearsal  here,  as  also  ”  Cinderella.” 

Weekly”  List  of  Performances.  ' 

January  1 — 7. 

Sat,  National  Guard,  Free  and  Easy,  8f  Mother  Bunch* 

Mon.  Guy  Manruring,  Sf  Do, 

Tubs.  Cure  for  the  Heart-Ach,  The  Scape  Goat,  4*  Raphaefi 
Dream, 

Wed.  Love  in  a  Village,  Sf  RaphaeVs  Dream, 

Thurs.  George  Heriot,  Sf  Mother  Bunch, 

Fri.  Der  Freischutz,  Sj  RaphaeVs  Dream, 


TO  .OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

REViEWSof  ”  An  Only  Son,”  ”  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,”  ”  TM 
Token,  an  American  Annual,”  and  other  works,  though  in  typ**! 
are  unavoidably  postponed.  Interesting  communications  from  Dt 
Memes,  William  Tennant,  the  Author  of  “  An  Autumn  in  Italy,” 
others,  are  also  unavoidably  postponed.  | 

Jottings  from  an  Essayist’s  Portfolio”  are  in  types.— Willis® 
Mackay’s  papers  shall  be  forwarded  as  he  desires.— The  paper  on  U® 

“  Economy  of  Nature”  will  not  suit  us. 

One  or  two  of  the  poetical  contributions  of  “  G.  M.  B.”  of  Naime^ 
lie  over  for  insertion.— ”  J.  L  ”  of  Langholm  perhaps  in  our  nesl  I 
Slippers  —The  lines  entitled  “  Beauty’s  Light”  will  not  suit  us. 


